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RIO GRANDE GRAPHICS* is dedicated to the 
advancement of fine arts in the graphic field. In 
introducing this series of original portfolios by 
Amerita'’s leading graphic artists, RIO GRANDE 
GRAPHICS makes original art available to the 
widest possible audience. This series is intended to 


serve as an anthology of American printmaking. 
*Each portfolio contains five numbered prints. 


*Each edition is limited to 225 numbered 
folios, sizes 16” x 22”. 


*Each portfolio contains at least four color 
Taube e 


*Each portfolio includes an article about the artist 
by leading authorities, among them Una Johnson 
print curator at the Brooklyn Museum; William S. 
Lieberman, print curator at the Museum of Modern 
Art; John P. Leeper, director, the Pasadena Art 
Institute; the series edited by Dore Ashton, print 
editor of ART DIGEST. 


Through the combined effort and enthusiasm of 
artist, critic and publisher, we are able to offer 
you major work for your private collection at only 
$40 per portfolio, and $108 for a series of three. 
These prints, which would ordinarily sell for hun- 
dreds of dollars, are ranged to meet the needs of 


ol Toate MM Mehta Tol Maer aal group. 


EXHIBITION: September 29-October 18 


GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY 


Stee a Se To 
New York City 


*For brochure write RIO GRANDE GRAPHICS, 
Ted Gotthelf, Publisher 
13 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 








"460 WEST 34th STREET 


WILDENSTEIN 


FRENCH 19th CENTURY 


PAINTINGS 


GOUACHES BY 


ROUAULT 


r "Le Cirque de l'Etoile Filante" 


Through October 


19 East 64th Street, New York 






GRUMBACHER 
WATER Tinest COLOR 


—~glizarin crimson — 


<=2G@ OLDEN 


A new, exciting, rich golden-red 
alizarin which fills the long felt 
need for an alizarin hue on the |F 
warm side of your water color 
palette. 
















This highly concentrated, per- 
manent color is ideal for flesh 
tints in portrait painting and for 
the golden reds of nature. 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR LIST 


M. GRUMBACHER 





NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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On October 15, sculpture comes in 
for a large share of local, national and 
international attention. A major story 
will describe the Philadelphia Museum’s 
comprehensive exhibition of 20th-cen- 
tury sculpture (opening October 11). 
Fog permitting, our London correspon- 
dent will send us a report on the Tate’s 
forthcoming exhibition of work by ex- 
patriate sculptor Jacob Epstein. On 
tap, too, are reviews of new work by 
Ibram Lassaw and Seymour Lipton; a 
profile of Theodore Roszak. 

Holding its own against all this, an 
impressive exhibition of the art of the 
Fauves opens October 8 at the Museum 
of Modern Art, and will be reviewed in 
the issue. So will the products of other 
“wild” men—‘American Indian Rock 
Drawings’—due a day later at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


The Art Digest is published semi-monthly October 
to May and monthly June to September by The 
Art Digest, Inc., at 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., U.S.A. Mrs. Peyton Boswell, Presi- 
dent; Marcia Hopkins, Secretary; H. George Burn- 
ley, Business Manager. Entered as second class 
matter Oct. 15, 1930, at Post Office of New York, 
under the Act of March 3. 1879. Subscriptions, 
$5.00 a year in U.S.A. and Pan Ameriican Union; 
Canada and Foreign, $5.60; single copy 50 cents. 
Change of address: Send both old and new ad- 
dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not responsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
27. No. 1, October 1, 1952. 
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IMPORTANT AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19th and 20th CENTURY MASTERS 


During October 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
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LETTERS 





Reprise on Met Juries 


To the Editor: 

In a letter to the ArT Dicest (February 
1, 1952), I came to the defense of the 
Metropolitan Museum. I stated that, in 
my opinion, time and effort should be 
allotted to the improvement of the jury 
system. It seems to me that Mr. Charles 
Burchfield, in criticizing the DIGEST’s opin- 
ion [Letters to the Editor, Dicest, Sep- 
tember 15] is somewhat misled. In his 
final summation he says: “Perhaps this 
plan is too much of a departure, but why 
not wait and see how it works out be- 
fore passing judgment?” He seems to me 
to be playing into the hands of the “con- 
servatives”. ... 

Let me say this much: the handwriting 
is on the wall. It is a foregone conclusion. 
This time it is the Met Museum that has 
been compromised. . . . This approach is 
nothing new in the history of art [it is] 
certainly not an improvement... . 

JOHN SHAYN 
New York, N. Y. 


Sculpture Controversy Continues 


To the Editor: 

Without wishing to prolong the con- 
troversy over the National Sculpture So- 
ciety’s attack on the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, I should like to comment, for the 
record, on Katherine Thayer Hobson’s 
letter in your July issue. To take it up 
point by point: 

(a) Miss Hobson says that 75 per cent 
of the Society members who voted signed 
the letter of protest. The signatures of 
members in all classes total 101. The total 
membership of the Society as given in its 
yearbook for 1951 is 295. From the above 
it would seem that only about 135 of the 
Society’s own members, or less than one 
half, felt strongly enough to answer; and 
only a little more than one third of the 
total membership signed the letter. 

(b) Miss Hobson says that the Society’s 
protest was against the jury of awards 
and the awards. I suggest that she re- 
read the letter of protest, which attacks 
the entire exhibition, the ‘“modernistic” 
movement, the Whitney Museum, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, art education today, 
the supposed links between modern art 
and totalitarianism, etc., etc. The matter 
of awards was only a starting point for 
general denunciation. 


(c) It is difficult to understand why 
Miss Hobson, like Mr. De Lue and others, 
tries so hard to prove that “left-wing” 
is an artistic rather than a political term, 
unless, incredible as it may seem, they 
are trying to disavow political connota- 
tions in their letter. Again I suggest a 
rereading of the letter, one of whose main 
points is its attempt to link modern art 
to totalitarianism. The committee’s cover- 
ing letter begins: “Is this the culmina- 
tion of American sculpture? Are you con- 
scious of the fact that the pressure 
brought by certain aspects of the Mod- 
ernistic Movement threatens not only art, 
but the fundamental freedoms of our 
American way of life?” 

(d) In linking modern art with totali- 
tarianism, Miss Hobson makes no distinc- 
tion between democratic liberalism or 
radicalism, and totalitarianism; to her, 
as to most reactionaries, liberalism, so- 
cialism, communism and _ totalitarianism 
are all one. It is unquestionable that some 
leaders of modern art have been liberal 
or radical in their political and social 
thinking, but to say categorically that 
modern art is allied to totalitarianism is 
a complete reversal of the historic truth. 

Your readers may be interested to know 
that at the May 13th general meeting of 
the National Sculpture Society, Laura 
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Gardin Fraser moved and Donald De Lue 
seconded a motion that the Society write 
a letter to Congressman Dondero “in ap- 
preciation of his efforts to safeguard our 
American heritage.” This was carried 
with the qualification that the members 
be polled—which would seem to show 
that the Society has learned something 
from its recent experience. The results 
of this poll have not been announced, as 
the project was decisively defeated at a 
meeting of the Society’s Council in July. 
This is encouraging evidence that the 
wiser elements in the Society may be re- 
gaining control from the _ reactionary 
clique which has been running its af- 
fairs recently—which would be a healthy 
thing not only for the Society but for 
the whole art world. 
LLoyp GoopricH, Associate Director 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
New York, N. Y. 


Taubes Challenges 


To the Editor: 

In Mr. Ralph Mayer’s article in the Au- 
gust issue some misstatements of fact 
were made which need rectification. 

(1) “Copal varnish is a product of 19th- 
century industrial varnish development.” 
The fact, however, is that fossil resins 
(i.e., copals) were imported to Flanders 
even before the times of van Eyck (ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul Coremans, director, 
Laboratories Central des Musées de 
Belgique). Moreover, the preparation of 
hard resins (amber) was fully described 
in the MS. of Theophilus in the 12th cen- 
tury. In his as yet unpublished data, Dr. 
Coremans points to the presence in the 
medium of van Eyck of a substance which 
may well be interpreted as a hard resin. 
I had the opportunity of examining under 
a microscope, in Dr. Coremans’ labora- 
tory in Brussels, slides corroborating such 
evidence. 

(2) “[Copal] is made by cooking lin- 
seed oil and driers.” Only the old coach 
varnish was prepared in this manner, not 
the medium used by the artist. 

(3) “But on aging, a great many of 
the 19th-century paintings in which copal 
was freely used have browned and 
cracked.” The fact is that only the driers 
cause discoloration and embrittlement of 
the paint film. Copal, on the contrary, 
bleaches after exposure and does not 
crack, (According to Dr. P. L. Mamntell, 
director of research of the Netherland 
Indies Laboratories, co-author of ‘“TFech- 
nology of Natural Resins,” a 500-page 
volume.) 

It would be of interest to know en 
what research data Mr. Mayer relies and 
how can he prove his statements. It would 
seem that his opinions are derived from 
some obsolete sources, such as M. Doerner 
(who incidentally was my teacher) and 
who—as I well know—had no practical 
experience or theoretic knowledge of this 
specific problem. 

FREDERIC TAUBES 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Mayer Replies 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Taubes, apparently in defense of 
a proprietary varnish, attempts to open 
an old controversy with quotations taken 
out of context or taken from _ sources 
which were not originally written from 
the practising artist’s viewpoint—in other 
words, not written to answer the ques- 
tion: “What would you use to paint a 
picture?” 

All of the natural resins were, of course, 
known in remote antiquity. In mentioning 
copal’s 19th-century background, I re- 
ferred to the highly developed cooked 
copal-oil-drier grades such as are sold to 


artists, the “run” copals which were at 
the height of their popularity during that 
period. No one has yet been able to es- 
tablish the qualitative identity of any 
paint binder in the old Flemish paintings. 

Most of the opinions on painting ma- 
terials expressed by me are based on 
practical experience, on records of past 
successes and failures, and on laboratory 
findings adapted to the artist’s purposes. 
Those on the natural and synthetic resins 
are common knowledge among paint 
chemists who deal with them as the ordi- 
nary raw materials of their work. 

I happen to have assembled a private 
library of some 300 works on painting 
materials and techniques. I constantly 
keep abreast of the technical journals 
and also have access to just about every- 
thing on the subject that is published. 
I have Theophilus in four editions, Cen- 
nini in seven, and several authors to 
whom number one Congo copal is. the 
ultimate in resins. I could supply Mr. 
Taubes with many more quotes from un- 
impeachable sources on the good qualities 
of the hard copals, but they would not be 
written from the viewpoint of the prac- 
tising artist. I am quite sure that, tak- 
ing all the circumstances and require- 
ments of picture-painting into considera- 
tion, the very persons quoted now and 
in the past by Mr. Taubes would give 
another answer to the question: “What 
would you use to paint a picture?” 

Incidentally, Max Doerner’s book, which 
Mr. Taubes erroneously presumes to be 
my “source,” is not an obsolete work. 
Doerner is one of the all-too-few authors 
who write in this field from the artist’s 
viewpoint. His statements reflect the best 
German technology, and although his 
book may be confusing to the American 
student because of its unfortunately in- 
adequate translation, it remains—after 
some 30 years—a standard work of in- 
ternational regard. 

We have no picture varnish, glaze or 
painting medium which completely meets 
any set of ideal specifications. My con- 
tention is that the well-balanced classic 
recipes which call for standard oil or 
sun-refined oil with damar and/or Venice 
turpentine as ingredients stand a better 
chance of survival than those which em- 
ploy the hard resins, and that the best 
oil painting mediums will ultimately be 
found among the synthetics. 

RALPH MAYER 
New York, N. Y. 


Too True to Be Good 


To the Editor: 

Now we have seen everything! 

I am sorry if many others have called 
attention to the reproduction of the Frank- 
lin Boggs on page 13 of the September 
Dicest, but the combination of the title 
of the picture and the reproduction up- 
side-down is too good to resist... . 

RICHARD F. Howarp, Director 
Birmingham Museum of Art 
Birmingham, Alabama 

[Ca va sar: dire: page 13!—Ep.] 


Fair Weather Friend 


To the Editor: 

I have been feverish during the day- 
times while the hot summer days were 
here, and many of the nights were so 
warm that I was glad to lie down with 
my light out, but tonight is so gloriously 
cool that I decided I must write to you 
and renew my subscription. ... 

There was a gentle rain this afternoon, 
which greatly cooled the weather and let 
down quite a lot of water... 

ALFRED BURTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL 


The Case for Regionals 


Accusations and 
counter-accusations 
are sure to fly again 
when the Metropol- 
itan’s national wa- 
tercolor survey is 
presented later this 
year. The exhibition 
tovers too much 
ground with too few 
selections; it offers 
too much money in 
prizes. The Met has too assiduously 
sought to escape controversy and to 
meet artists’ objections to previous se- 
lections by adopting a double jury plan. 

Yet the Metropolitan’s effort to can- 
vass art throughout the country, no 
matter what system of selection it em- 
ploys, deserves all praise from those 
concerned with regional art develop- 
ment. For artists in regional centers, 
any effort in a major show to broaden 
the basis of selection beyond New York 
and the nearby Eastern cities repre- 
sents a welcome gain. As a foretaste of 
the possibility of linking art production 
on the regional level with recognition 
(through exhibition) on the national 
level it also has its value. 


Regional Worlds Apart 


Regional activity is a world to itself 
in the art of this country. It is only 
vaguely reflected in the art publications, 
and probably known thoroughly by no 
one. Occasionally a new name breaks 
through into a national juried exhibi- 
tion, or gains a New York show, or is 
invited to some national survey as a 
result of one of the far too infrequent 
and much too hurried swings around 
the country by the organizers of such 
surveys. But most regional art activity 
never comes to public notice outside 
its own territory, or at best is known 
only to other regional centers, for there 
is a certain amount of exchange among 
them. Yet regional activity is important 
for the number of artists engaged in 
it and for its influence on the public. 

The high point of activity in each 
region is usually an annual exhibition. 
It generally has modest prizes, and it 
rarely results in many sales, but at 
least it provides a chance for artists 
to see their work beside that of their 
colleagues—and to see it objectively. 

These annuals, normally juried ex- 
hibitions, comb the art productien of 
the country. They are held wherever 
there are artists’ societies, wherever 
there is an art center or a museum. 
Most are exclusively regional. How- 
ever, for the region they are open fields 
of competition entered into by local 
professionals as well as by aspirants to 
recognition. In a very real sense, there- 
fore, they are thorough reviews of the 
region’s art production. Obviously they 
vary in quality. 

The juries of regional exhibitions are 
criticized as juries have always been. 
Indeed, the Metropolitan’s troubles with 
its recent juried exhibitions illustrate 
on a large and more noisy scale the 


*Dr. Grace McCann Morley, director of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art since its open- 
ing, has been actively concerned with re- 
gionals and juries throughout her career. 
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difficulties regional exhibitions encoun- 
ter, in addition to those resulting from 
local problems of one kind or another. 
Accusations of bias based on considera- 
tions other than art quality—on the 
personal prejudice of a domineering 
juror, on current fashions in art, on 
political plotting and the like—are not 
usually well founded. However, these 
accusations are destructive, for they 
seem newsworthy and so reach a larger 
public than more valid art controversy, 
to the confusion of those outside of art 
circles and to the general loss of art. 


Best System Yet Devised 


The jury system merits examination 
for its virtues and its shortcomings on 
more substantial grounds. How well 
does it serve its purpose in sifting work 
of quality from the quantities sub- 
mitted? More than any other method 
yet devised, it does leave the way open 
for competition on a broad basis. For 
exploring regional activity, at least, it 
is valuable in any form. Veterans of 
many juries and interested witnesses of 
such judgings—like most museum peo- 
ple concerned with contemporary art— 
will usually agree that juries are rarely 
cynical or superficial and seldom have 
preconceived ideas about an exhibition. 
Indeed, juries of every type are usually 
deeply concerned with their double re- 
sponsibility for assuring the submitting 
artists a fair showing and for produc- 
ing the best possible exhibition from 
the material available. They may err 
in setting too high a standard or in 
being too lenient. They may conform to 
a level of quality established by the 
region itself, or they may measure: the 
work of the region as well as they can 
against a national standard. Most re- 
gional exhibitions fall somewhere be- 
tween these two poles. The best of them 
are not too far from prevailing na- 
tional levels of selection. In some cases, 
inclusion of an Eastern expert on a 
local jury contributes to this result, 
and since it has the effect of broaden- 
ing the audience for regional work, this 
device is worth employing often. 

The composition and procedures of 
the jury furnish matter for endless dis- 
cussion. Probably they are much less 
important than the complaints and 
ceaseless searching for the perfect for- 
mula appear to indicate. Each pattern 
has its advantages and its shortcomings. 


Jury Methods, Pro and Con 


The one-man jury may lack ideal 
breadth, but normally results in a more 
homogeneous exhibition. 

A jury of several provides the safe- 
guards of majority opinion and elim- 
inates extremes of judgment, but may 
exclude excellence as well as weakness 
by canceling out all but the middle 
virtues in creativeness and technique. 
If it permits discussion, it allows. for 
the correction of extremes of opinion— 
but opens the way to influence by an 
aggressive personality. 

A double jury seems to discredit the 
principle of art being indivisible (as it 
always has been), but in offering artists 
a choice between two jury panels, it 
should silence some of the complaining. 

Judgment by discussion and open vot- 








by Grace McCann Morley* 


ing, the silent anonymous decision on 
the push-button voting machine, a point 
system for grading qualities numerically 
and totaling the results, and combina- 
tions of all three are in use and are 
open to discussion. All-artist juries as 
contrasted with juries of critics, art 
scholars, art patrons, museum experts 
have been debated everywhere with no 
conclusive results. Every possible jury 
structure and pattern for selection has 
been tried again and again. All may 
give good results; none is perfect. In 
general, too cumbersome or too time- 
consuming a method defeats itself; hu- 
man fatigue is, for every jury system, 
the greatest threat to balanced judg- 
ment. Plenty of time, careful delibera- 
tion for the group as for the individual, 
ample opportunity to review the selec- 
tion as a whole, once or many times— 
these can be the most useful contribu- 
tions to any process of jurying. 

The jury for a regional show enjoys 
advantages over that for a larger na- 
tional exhibition. The quantity of ma- 
terial to sift is smaller and there is 
likely to be a greater homogeneity 
about the material submitted, for all 
regions tend to follow one or another 
trend at a given time. A regional selec- 
tion, therefore, allows for more careful 
weighing, for judging to a finer point. 

The juried exhibition admittedly does 
not meet all the needs of the artist or 
aspirant artist anywhere. Non-juried 
exhibitions at intervals (a San Fran- 
fisco Art Festival or its equivalent), 
group shows in which artists partici- 
pate by right of membership in an 
organization, invited exhibitions ar- 
ranged by various methods—these have 
their usefulness. They should supple- 
ment annuals in every locality, but they 
cannot replace the broader process of 
judgment of the juried exhibition. 


Regionals Should Lead Somewhere 


Ideally, of course, the juried survey 
of regional art should lead somewhere. 
Artists of regional centers desire and 
need not only recognition at home, but 
a chance for further competition on a 
broader stage. If regional juried ex- 
hibitions could be runners-up for some 
national exhibition, if a selection of 
their best could, by some regular meth- 
od, be shown at intervals on a national 
level (with the attendant opportunity 
for review by new critics and for in- 
spection by a new and larger public), 
the ultimate purpose of regional juried 
exhibitions could be achieved. The tire- 
less annual sifting of art throughout 
the land could then contribute directly 
to American art. In a country as large 
and as diversified as this, regional ac- 
tivity is indispensable. It affects collect- 
ing in the national centers and broad- 
ens the market for dealers; it increases 
the art public; it enriches today’s art. 

The art problem of earlier yéars in 
the United States was to develop 
enough and sufficiently good regional 
centers. The problem of the immediate 
future appears to be to find a way for 
regional developments to feed national 
activity, to enrich it, to broaden sup- 
port for American art, and to still fur- 
ther strengthen standards everywhere 
in the country. 


G. B. Trepo.o: St. Joseph and the Christ Child Ricci: Return of the Prodigal Son 


Eighteenth-Century Venetians in Detroit 


Spaniards of Five Centuries in Milwaukee 


French Romantics in Hartford 


DELACROIX: Turkish Women Bathing Gros: Maréchal Massena 
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UNKNOWN CASTILIAN PAINTER, LATE 15TH CENTURY: Saint Anne Enthroned with the Virgin and 
Child (left); Eu Greco: Christ on the Cross (center); Goya: Countess de Gondomar (right) 


THROUGH SPACE, TIME AND ART WITH FIVE 'U. S. MUSEUMS 


An imaginary traveler visiting each 
of several American museums. this 
month — museums staging their major 
shows of the season—would be able to 
journey great distances through space 
and time without leaving this country 
and without using a_time-machine. 
Starting off in Milwaukee, at the Art 
Institute, he would find himself in Spain 
in the late middle ages, and before 
leaving the Institute he woufd have 
seen “Five Centuries of Spanish Art” 
(to October 25). Should he prefer to 
see France and the “Romantic Circle” 
—namely Delacroix, his contemporaries 
and followers—he could go by way of 
Hartford’s Wadsworth Atheneum any- 
time between October 15 and Novem- 
ber 28. At the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
until November 2, he would discover 
a whole civilization, “Venice and the 
18th Century.” (He could enjoy this 
same adventure in Indianapolis between 
November 18 and December 31, when 
“Venice” will be brought to the John 
Herron Gallery.) 

Meanwhile, four Baltimore institu- 
tions—the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
the Walters Art Gallery, the Peabody 
Library, and the John Work Garrett 
Library of Johns Hopkins University— 
are collaborating on “The World En- 
compassed,” an exhibition of maps of 
all ages to be held at the Baltimore 
Museum from October 7 to November 
23. This exhibition surveys man’s at- 
tempts through the ages to depict the 
world as far as he knew it. At the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, in “A 
Tour of Famous Cities,” the world is 
depicted as men have seen it. The Co- 
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lumbus show will be current until No- 
vember 16. 

Altogether the space-time traveler 
would see many of the sights—and some 
peaks—of Western civilization. 


To Spain Via Milwaukee 


Milwaukee's “Five Centuries of Span- 
ish Art,” is this country’s first major 
Spanish show in over a decade. It is 
comprised of 60-odd paintings dating 
from the 15th to the 20th centuries, 
drawings, tapestries, furniture, costumes 
and pottery—over $1,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of art. It is designed “to show 
the development of a national art tra- 
dition” and the “continuity of that 
tradition.” 

In her catalogue foreword, Milwau- 
kee’s director, La Vera Pohl, observes 
that the predominantly religious con- 
tent of Spanish art has usually been 
ascribed to an innate national tendency, 
to “Spanish temperament,” but that 
historical factors—the eight-century- 
long struggle to drive the Mohamme- 
dans from Europe, and the role of 
Spain as Defender of the Faith—en- 
forced an intense concern with religious 
matters. Despite this circumstance 
Spanish artists have actively partici- 
pated in “the major Pan-European in- 
tellectual currents.” 

Outstanding works in this show in- 
clude 15th-century Catalan and Cas- 
tilian paintings (lent by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art); the 16th- 
century Tamara Master’s Rediscovery 
of the Infant St. Bartholomew (E. & A. 
Silberman); Luis De Morales’ Madonna 
and Child (Victor Sparks); El Greco’s 


Christ on the Cross (Ringling Museum) 
and his St. Francis (Grand Rapids). 
The 17th century was a great age in 
Spanish art, as this show’s superlative 
examples of Murillo, Velasquez, Zur- 
baran and De Ribera prove. The 18th 
century produced Goya, who is repre- 
sented here by portraits and drawings. 
Mariano Fortuny’s Cafe of the Swal- 
lows (Walters Art Gallery) and Sorol- 
la’s Two Sisters, Valencia (Chicago Art 
Institute) are charming examples of 
19th-century romanticism. 

Spain has contributed greatly to the 
art of our own century, of course, and 
Milwaukee’s survey ends with examples 
of Miré, Bores, Clavé and Tapies (all 
from Mr. and Mrs. Charles Zadok); 
Juan Gris’ Composition, 1916 (Fine Arts 


Associates), and Picasso’s Cock of 
Liberation (Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. 
Bradley). 


To Romantic France Via Hartford 


In “The Romantic Circle,’”’ Atheneum 
Director Charles Cunningham presents 
the work of those artists “who brought 
about the independence of individual 
expression in art.”’ Built around Dela- 
croix and featuring the Atheneum’s 
splendid new acquisition, Delacroix’ 
Turkish Women Bathers (purchased 
from Paul Rosenberg for the Ella Gal- 
lup Sumner and Mary Catlin Sumner 
Collection), the exhibition points up 
the close alliance between art, music, 
literature and politics during the late 
18th and early 19th century. Sons of 
the French Revolution, egalitarians, 
opposed to the formal dogmas inherited 
from Greece and Rome and maintained 
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—or so they believed—by monarchy 
and dictatorship, these were the men 
who elevated emotion and individual 
expression, turning to the Crusades, 
to tales of heroes and horror, to 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, Scott and 
Byron for inspiration and sanction. In 
painting, first Géricault, then Delacroix 
and Chasseriau were the leaders. All 
three are splendidly represented—Geri- 
cault with 10 paintings including his 
Riderless Horses (Walters Art Gallery) 
and Madman (Springfield Museum); 
Delacroix (whose art looks back to 
Rubens and Tintoretto, and forward to 
the impressionists) with Crucifixion 
(Walters Art Gallery) and Horses Com- 


CANALETTO: The Arsenal at Venice 


ing Out of the Sea (Phillips Gallery); 
and Chasseriau— inadequately known 
in this country—with six works, includ- 
ing The Count de St. Offage (Metro- 
politan). But the lesser figures in the 
movement are not neglected. There is 
Baron Gros, classicist and disciple of 
David, who was converted to Romantic- 
ism late in life. There are Vernet, De- 
camps, Fromentin, and finally Monti- 
celli and Diaz who, according to 
Cunningham, “reflect the last fleeting 
shadows of romanticism. Even before 
the death of Delacroix, Corot, painting 
in isolation in Barbizon, developed a 
new school more in tune with bourgeois 
taste, but it was left to a revolutionary 
Courbet to quench the dying embers of 
romanticism. Only Delacroix remained 
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above the ashes to inspire the men of 
the ’70s.” 


To Baroque Venice Via Detroit 


“Venice and the 18th Century” is a 
major exhibition. It includes a number 
of important paintings which have 
come to this country since the war, and 
it marks the first time that all of the 
arts of the great 18th-century Venetian 
renaissance have been brought together 
on such a scale in an American mu- 
seum. Comprising 62 paintings, 15 draw- 
ings, a selection of engravings and fine- 
ly illustrated books, 50 pieces of furni- 
ture and about 175 examples of porce- 
lain, majolica, glass and textiles, the 





exhibition is intended as a portrait of 
a culture. 

Institute Director E. P. Richardson 
points out that for most Americans, 
Venetian art—unlike French and Eng- 
lish 18-century art—exists in a vacuum. 
We do not read the Italians, Goldoni 
or Gozzi, as we read Boswell and Wal- 
pole or Voltaire and Rousseau. And so, 
by showing the paintings as far as pos- 
sible in context, it is hoped that some 
idea of what was a remarkably rich and 
unified culture may be conveyed. 

Richardson characterizes Venetian 
art in these terms: “The vision of 
light and color and space which Vene- 
tian painters developed in the 16th cen- 
tury is one of the most original crea- 
tions of Western art. . . . The rebirth 


. 


of Venetian painting in the 18th cen- 
tury . . . showed enchanting new pos- 
sibilities within that vision. It was 
marked by a wonderful richness of 
tone, of subject, of ornamentation— 
yet overall, a large simplicity and 
great luminosity. It was many-sided, 
also. Its painters could deal with great 
ideas and monumental problems. It cre- 
ated a new form of landscape, and in 
the intimate scale which the eye had 
developed, it had humor and elegance, 
a sense of style and finesse of touch.” 
Among the paintings at Detroit which 
have never before been seen in the U.S. 
are two early Canalettos, major works, 
The Arsenal and The Piazzetta, both 
lent by The National Gallery of Can- 
ada. Other important inclusions are a 
late Guardi (Toledo Museum); Pietro 
Longhi’s portrait of Marie-Christine, 
wife of Charles III of Spain; a number 
of Guardi’s capriccios, and a signed 
Guardi of the Grand Canal (Chicago 
Art Institute). There is a group of 
Carlevaris, and there are the only two 
paintings in America from Tiepolo’s 
last work, a series of seven altars he 
made in Spain which today exist only 
in fragments. These Tiepolos are paint- 
ings of silvery delicacy, the St. Carlo 
Borromeo (Cincinnati) and St. Joseph 
and the Christ Child (Detroit). Both 
aspects of Tiepolo’s genius are revealed 
in this exhibition: serene, graceful and 
sunlit, or somber and tragic. While 
Canaletto, Guardi and the Tiepolos 
(father and son) dominate the exhibi- 
tion, other less familiar names are also 
represented—Francesco Zuccarelli, Mar- 
co Ricci and Bernardo Bellotto. 
Appropriate qualities of grace and 
bravura—the essentials of Venetian art 
in the 18th century—are suggested in 
a comprehensive selection of furniture, 
ceramics, glass and whimsical bibelots 
(chiefly from French & Company, 
Loewi, and Bacchi). The furniture in- 
cludes signed pieces by Albertolli, Mag- 
giolini and Piffetti—characteristic ex- 
amples of Piedmontese craftsmanship. 
Purely Venetian pieces are delicately in- 
laid with chinoiseries or painted with 
flowers on a soft cream or green back- 
ground. Carefully selected ceramics re- 
flect the evolution of Venetian style 
from the roccoco of the early 18th cen- 
tury to Canova’s neo-classicism. Mu- 
rano glassware (Corning Glass Mu- 
seum) and sumptuous brocaded tex- 
tiles (Cleveland and Cooper Union mu- 
seums) further heighten the impression 
of elegance and superb craftsmanship. 


Around the World From Baltimore 


The three exhibitions described so far 
show us the world experienced by dif- 
ferent temperaments at different peri- 
ods. Baltimore offers knowledge of a 
more objective kind in “The World 
Encompassed,” a selection of 283 items 
lent by 35 public and private collec- 
tions here and abroad. By means of 
medieval sea-charts and schematic theo- 
logical maps; a series of Ptolemies, 
ranging from a Greek 13th-century 
manuscript through important printed 
editions up to 1578; globes, wall-maps 
and atlases of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, visitors to this show may trace 
the history of man’s attempts to chart 
the world in which he lives. It is the 
first such exhibition on a large scale 
that we have had. 
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DESIDERIO MoNnzu: Fantastic View of a Square 


The museum reminds those who “may 
suppose that all this is history and 
science but not art... that the sepa- 
ration of these things is a very mod- 
ern habit. Such great artists as Direr 
and Holbein and Taddeo Crivelli have 
turned their hands to the designing of 
maps.” (See cover.) 

The materials map-makers have used 
are as varied as their conceptions of 
the world. In this display, there are 
clay tablets and papyrus; illustrated 
manuscripts; charts painted on mut- 
ton-hides; woodcuts; and globes of sil- 
ver, gilded bronze and painted paper; 
map-engraved powder horns from the 
French and Indian war, and carved 
wood charts from the Esquimos. 


From Columbus to Other Famous Cities 


Having seen how the world has 
looked to map-makers through the ages, 
one turns to Columbus’ “Tour of Fa- 
mous Cities” for a closer and more lo- 
calized view of things. As planned by 
Director Lee Malone, the tour is made 
via 46 paintings—many of them master- 
works—of European and American 
cities. The theme of this exhibition is 
the parallel between the painter’s sense 
of design at any given time and the 
architectural reality of that time. As 
Malone puts it: “Most of us take too 
much for granted what our cities look 
like and realize too little how much 
our conceptions of civic art have been 
formed by artists. The exhibition seeks 
to illustrate the possibilities . . . that 
arise from the close constructive fra- 
ternity between artist, architect and 
city planner.” Malone refers to “the 
rational pursuit of perspective (by 
painters) in early 15th-century Flor- 
ence, where an equal interest was then 
developing in the rational symmetry of 
buildings and city squares,’ and he 
points out that “the more complex 
spatial organization of the Baroque city, 
such as Rome with its radiating streets 
and dramatic vistas . . . was also re- 
flected in the great complex vision of 
the Baroque painter.” 

A few highlights of this exhibition 
are views of the Grand Canal by Cana- 
letto and Guardi (Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum and William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
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lery); Desiderio Monzu’s Fantastic View 
of a Square (Knoedler); De Hooch’s 
Game of Skittles (Cincinnati); Pa- 
tinir’s St. Jerome in a _ Landscape 
(Knoedler); Matisse’s 1902 Glimpse of 
Notre Dame in Late Afternoon (AlI- 
bright); and Thomas Cole’s The Archi- 
tect’s Dream (Toledo). Others repre- 
sented include Claude, Billotto, Van 
Der Heyden, Bonington, Pissarro, De- 
rain, Kokoschka, Hopper and Feininger. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Milan, Italy: The city of Milan recently 
bought Michelangelo’s “Rondini Pieta” 
for 135,000,000 lire ($216,000), accord- 
ing to The New York Times. The Pieta, 
now in Rome, was formerly owned by 
Rome’s Severino family. 

Barbentane, France: Architects, artists 
and sculptors of Barbentane, France, in 
cooperation with city officials, are try- 
ing to make their city into an interna- 
tional art center. According to a news 
report from UNESCO, the first step 
taken in the direction of the goal has 
been an agreement with the curator of 
Sweden’s museums to set up in Barben- 
tane a workshop for Swedish sculptors. 


MatTISSE: A Glimpse of Notre-Dame 








WHO'S NEWS 


The Whitney Museum of American 
Art has announced the appointment of 
John I. H. Baur as curator of painting 
and sculpture, and of Rosalind Irvine 
as associate curator. Baur, curator at 
Brooklyn Museum since 1936, has spe- 
cialized in American art, has written 
extensively on the subject, and has or- 
ganized many exhibitions in the field 
—most recently the survey titled “Revo- 
lution and Tradition,” held at Brooklyn 
last year. His book of the same name 
appeared simultaneously. Miss Irvine, 
secretary of the American Art Research 
Council, has been assistant curator at 
the Whitney since 1948. The new ap- 
pointments do not alter the Whitney 
staff line-up. Hermon More and Lloyd 
Goodrich will continue to act in their 
capacities as director and associate di- 
rector, respectively. 


New chief curator of art at the Los 
Angeles County Museum is Dr. Marvin 
C. Ross. Dr. Ross has been curator ef 
medieval and subsequent decorative arts 
at Baltimore’s Walters Art Gallery since 
1934. Dr. Jean Delacour remains direc- 
tor, and Dr. William R. Valentiner, art 
consultant of the museum. 


Lee H. B. Malone, director of the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, has 
been appointed chairman of the art mu- 
seum committee of the Ohio Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission. Other museum di- 
rectors who have been appointed mem- 
bers, of the committee are: Philip R. 
Adams (Cincinnati); Joseph Butler 
(Butler Art Institute); George D. Culler 
(Akron); Blakemore Godwin (Toledo); 
William Milliken (Cleveland); Denys 
Peter Myers, Jr. (Zanesville); Hugh H. 
Holmes (Canton); Charles P. Parkhurst 
(Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum at Oberlin); Miss Esther I. Seaver 
(Dayton), and Albert R. Hise (curator 
of the Massilon Museum). 


Milwaukee Art Institute has an- 
nounced the appointment of Earl Rosen- 
thal as assistant director. 


Daniel Jay Dickerson, painter and 
former instructor at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, has been appointed visiting artist 
at Smith College for the coming year. 


John David Brein’s monumental bronze 
statue of Stephen Decatur—American 
naval hero famous for the words, “Our 
country ... may she always be right, 
but our country right or wrong’’—will 
be unveiled during October in Decatur, 
Illinois. Brcin discovered that, surpris- 
ingly, his will be the first full-length 
statue of Decatur. The unveiling will 
mark the 140th anniversary of Decatur’s 
victory over the British in the War of 
1812. 


In appreciation of Vatican coopera- 
tion with U.S. forces in post-war re- 
construction work, Colonei Robert Mar- 
shall, former military governor of North- 
west Italy, has presented Cardinal Spell- 
man with Elmer Westley Greene, Jr.’s 
portrait of Pope Pius XII. It is the first 
portrait of the Pope to have been painted 
from life by an American artist. 





PRINTS 


by Dore Ashton 





“Everything's Made of Wood" 


When Jimmy Durante used to sing 
“everything’s made of wood,” he had a 
point. The current show of 50 woodcuts, 
on view through November 16 at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, lends 
Durante’s thesis support: everything— 
every possible personal statement — is 
made of wood by the 30 American art- 
ists represented. For this reviewer the 
significant aspect of the exhibition is its 
diversity, the fact that it shows 30 dis- 
tinct approaches to a single medium. 

The show was assembled by William 
S. Lieberman, associate curator in 
charge of prints, in order to demonstrate 
the strong revival of the woodcut me- 
dium during the past eight years. Since 
the WPA art project, artists have turned 
to the block frequently to extend its 
expressive possibilities. In recent Ameri- 
can history, woodcuts have shown in- 
creasing complexity, larger scope, and 
more creative use of multiple color 
printings. But large format alone isn’t 
particularly new. (Diirer, in his Tri- 
umph of Maxmilian conceived a project 
of giant scope.) What is significant is 
that contemporary printmakers place 
prints on the same plane as paintings, 
and produce them for the same pur- 
pose: to be hung on walls and seen. In 
this exhibition it is obvious that a rich, 
expressive composition in a graphic me- 
dium can be as engaging as a painting. 

The most successful graphic artists 
in this group have preserved the “wood” 
qualities in their work. Color here does 
not depend on painterly effects, but 
rather grows from block to block. 
Among pioneers in color, the museum 
singles out Louis Schanker, whose early 
experiment and teaching provided much 
of the present movement’s impetus; 
Adja Yunkers, whose masterful control 
of overprinting and unique color has 
extended possibilities for many stu- 
dents; Seong Moy, whose bold sweeping 
style has attracted much notice; and 
Antonio Frasconi, another of the most 
influential woodcut artist-teachers. 

Individual variations are also supplied 
by newer talents. There is Gertrude 
Quastler’s grainy sequence of birds; 
Frank Wallace’s image of Pompeii, 
reminiscent in color of the illustrated 
German Gospels; and Jim Forsberg’s 
effective invocation of Stonehenge. 
Charles Quest and Misch Kohn are both 
accomplished wood engravers, and one 
young newcomer, Carol Summers, 
achieves great luminosity in his inking. 

An important feature of prints—their 
appeal to the collector with an average 
income— is stressed here in the showing 
of a selection of woodcuts from two in- 
expensive portfolios published by Rio 
Grande Graphics ard from IGAS, an 
organization which distributes to mem- 
bers fine contemporary prints at low 
prices. 

As a reminder of the contemporary 
print’s solid ancestry, a group of early 
graphics by Weber, Marin and Hopper 
supplement this show. In the 1918 series 
of color woodcuts by Max Weber one 
sees one of the first departures from 
traditional 19th-century printmaking. 
These playing-card-size graphics incor- 
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porate cubist principles both themati- 
cally and technically. John Marin’s airy 
etchings (released from chiaroscuro 


orthodoxy) and Edward Hopper’s in- 


































































Print Project Launched 


Rio Grande Graphics, a new ven- 
ture in the print field, is issuing 
portfolios in editions of 225, each 
containing five original, signed and 
numbered prints by a contemporary 
printmaker. Critical analyses by au- 
thorities in the field accompany each 
artist’s work. The first three port- 
folios—devoted to Seong Moy, Gabor 
Peterdi and Adja Yunkers—are cur- 
rently featured in a New York ex- 
hibition of prints by these three art- 
ists (Borgenicht Gallery, to Octo- 
ber 18). 

Adja Yunkers’ forte is the wood- 
cut, and since his arrival here in 
1947 he has become widely known 
and respected. Printed layer on layer, 
color on color, his graphics are mon- 
tages of overlapping, interpenetrat- 
ing images. Yunkers’ work often has 
a poetic undertone of myth. His in- 
terlocked male and female nudes are 
magical figures, dream images who 
wear the horned moon in their hair 
and carry the sun in their hands. 
Yunkers leans toward Northern ex- 
pressionist color, but he is subtler, 
often combining pale “watery” shades 
with strong browns and blacks. Line, 
sweeping and buoyant, is used some- 
times to unify an image, sometimes 
to create an ambiguity of contour. 
Multiple ambiguity, in fact, is an 
essential and characteristic element 
of his work. 

Gabor Peterdi came to this coun- 
try via Paris, where he studied with 
Hayter, Lurcat and Dufy. Line is the 
crucial element in Peterdi’s color 
etchings and engravings—a sharply 
bitten, spiny line well-suited to his 
subjects. Peterdi is fascinated by 
mineral, marine and crystalline pat- 
terns—claws, sea spiders, jagged 
coral, shapes he senses beneath the 
surface of sea and land. Blacks and 
misty greys predominate in his work, 
with touches or splashes of color 
here and there. 

Seong Moy, a younger man, uses 
cleaner, warmer color (usually cou- 
pled with black). Moy’s prints are 
based on Chinese dance-pantomime. 
One has an impression of kimono 
sleeves waving rhythmically, a sense 
of highly stylized theater. There is 
a great deal of vivacity in Moy’s line 
—an undulant whip-like line, wheel- 
ing and darting gracefully among 
areas of bright and dark color, Tex- 
tures are not important. What is im- 
portant is animation, the animation 
of sunlight and shadow, the inter- 
play of line and color. 


—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


beautiful needlework 


credibly 
of American life (handled so deftly as 
to suggest abstract counter-motifs) pro- 
vide a surprising number of precedents 
for today’s graphic art. 


images 


Fair Exchange 


A comprehensive exhibition of con- 
temporary French graphics—173 prints 
by 56 artists—is on view at the Boston 
Public Library through November 30. 
The show is an exchange exhibition 
sponsored by the Cultural Division of 
the United States Embassy and the 
Comité National de la Gravure Francais, 


The organizers of this exhibition have 
taken note of all the factors contrib- 
uting to the present high level of de- 
velopment in French printmaking—Am- 
broise Vollard’s commissions which stim- 
ulated the impressionists to turn to 
printmaking; Pierre Guastalla’s found- 
ing, in 1929, of the Society of Young 
Contemporary Engravers, etc. Results 
of Vollard’s interest are seen here in 
Rouault works, including four prints 
from the Misérere series. To represent 
Guastalla’s group there are prints by 
Robert Cami, Camille Berg, Michel Ciry, 
Gerard Cochet and André Jacquemin, 
among others. 


Prints by modern titans in the show 
include several Picassos, ranging from 
early 1905 etchings to a recent litho- 
graph of a seated woman; five Matisses; 
five Jacques Villons, ranging from 1913 
to 1944; five André Derain lithos, and 
four Georges Braque prints ranging 
from cubist works of 1910 to a con- 
temporary color lithograph. Other out- 
standing printmakers represented are 
Francois Desnoyer, Dunoyer de Segon- 
zac, Marc Chagall, Marcel Gromaire, 
Maurice Savin, Bernard Lorjou, and 
André Minaux. 


PRINT NOTES 


New York, New York: During the week 
of October 6, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company will hold a company exhibi- 
tion of selected prints from the Inter- 
national Graphic Arts Society. The So- 
ciety, founded a year ago to encourage 
the development of graphic arts, will 
show lithographs, etchings, and wood- 
cuts by leading American and European 
artists. This exhibition is one of a se- 
ries of weekly shows which the large 
advertising agency will stage for per- 
sonnel and visitors. 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Twelve mezzo- 
tint portraits of American and English 
celebrities of the Revolutionary period 
have been presented to the Cleveland 
Museum by Edward B. Greene, vice- 
president of the museum. Among 18th- 
century personalities included are Lord 
Jeffrey Amherst, founder of Kings Col- 
lege; James Watt, inventor of the steam 
engine; George IV, and Lord Nelson, 


New York, New York: Contemporary 
Arts Gallery, 106 East 57th Street, of- 
fers printmakers an opportunity to 
reach its large membership by making 
dividend prints. The gallery is looking 
for small prints, preferably in color, 
about 7” x 9”, to be printed in editions 
of 100. Artists selected will receive 
$115, and will be included in the gal- 
lery’s catalogue. Prints should be sub- 
mitted for approval as soon as possible. 
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REMBRANDT: Portrait of a Man Holding Gloves (16427) 


As comprehensive a Rembrandt exhibition as 
almost any held in this country has just opened 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
Comprising 30 paintings, 12 drawings, and about 
90 prints, this exhibition is drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the Metropolitan’s own Rembrandt col- 
lection—reputedly the largest and most representa- 
tive in the Western hemisphere. It will remain on 
view for an indefinite period. 

Of the 30 paintings in this show, most are por- 
traits. Early ones, executed in the 1630's, are either 
faithful records of Dutch burghers or, like the im- 
posing, turbaned figure of The Noble Slav, they 
are imaginative pictures of models in bizarre cos- 


REMBRANDT: The Noble Slav (1632) 


REMBRANDT: Hendrickje Stoffels (1660) 
An All-Rembrandt Show—and Almost All-Metropolitan 


tumes. Later portraits, portraits of the ’50’s and 
’60’s, testify to the artist’s growing concern for the 
covert, rather than the overt, characteristics of his 
sitters, and also to the dramatic change in his tech- 
nique. Among these paintings there are also exam- 
ples of landscape and religious themes—hints of a 
versatility that is fully and brilliantly demon- 
strated in the large graphics section. 

The Met’s only previous special Rembrandt 
show, held in 1942, set a 140,000 attendance figure 
—a record for a single artist’s show. The current 
show is particularly significant because recent 
cleaning of many of the canvases in it has revivi- 
fied their color and clarified their brushwork. 


REMBRANDT: Man with a Steel Gorget (1644) 
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BOSTON 


by Patrick Morgan* 


Boston: One problem, anyway, that 
Jack Levine faces is that of co-ordinat- 
ing his talent with his taste. 


[The Jack Levine retrospective ex- 
hibition which opened at Boston’s In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art on Sep- 
tember 17, remains on view in Boston 
until October 19, then goes on the 
road. Comprising pictures from the In- 
stitute’s collection and loans from 
museums, private collectors and Le- 
vine’s dealer, it will visit the Currier 
Gallery in Manchester, Vermont; the 
Phillips Gallery in Washington, D.C.; 
the Colorado Springs Art Center; and 
the Akron Art Institute. It will end 
its run next season at New York’s 
Whitney Museum. Dates of all show- 
ings will be carried in the DicEsT’s 
calendar. Frederick S. Wight’s full- 
length “profile” of the young Boston- 
born expressionist appeared in ArT 
Dicest’s September 15 issue.] 


Levine’s talent has forced him into 
the position of satirist, a commentator 
on the society of here and now. The 
Feast of Pure Reason and Welcome 
Home won him this reputation early. 
In these and other compositions, his 
distortion of forms is constructively 
handled to unify the picture-space and 
intensify the unlovability of his people 
and his beasts. His draughtsmanship is 
solid and expressive. It also allows him 
the use of color as color, rather than 
as tonality (the pink, red, and green 
in Apteka, notably). In fact, his color 
and forms are often so interdependent 
that the more successful compositions 
achieve their finish and derive their im- 
pact from their actual construction. 


Levine’s taste, on the other hand, is 
influenced by his love and knowledge 
of the past. His work reflects a pre- 


*Patrick Morgan, painter and writer, teaches 
art at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


LEVINE: Apteka 
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occupation with the old masters. To 
seek inspiration from this source is 
nothing new. Manet owed much to Hals, 
Goya, and Chardin. Cézanne advised 
studying nature’s complexity through 
the work of the masters. Derain was 
known as a “museum hound” and Pi- 
casso has rifled successfully the styles 
of antiquity. Levine has ample prece- 
dent for linking himself to the past. 
The flea-bitten dog of Reception in Mi- 
ami contrasts with the socialites as 
does the itchy cur with the nobility 
of Watteau’s famous sign. A helmet, a 
horse, or a harp are no worse for being 
pedigreed. To borrow is neither good 
nor bad in itself. Its merit depends, 
rather, on the use to which loan is put. 

Now, let us consider Reception in 
Miami and Magic for the Millions. In 
both these pictures, Levine’s taste led 
him to choose El Greco as his banker. 
He borrowed plenty: forms, colors, and 
shimmery light. (Compare these 1948 
paintings to the 1947 Apteka.) El Greco 
created his style after working under 
the influence of Tintoretto. He subli- 
mated Venetian opulence into a spir- 
itual expression, for he was eminently 
concerned with the spiritual. It is hard- 
ly appropriate, then, to lift the means 
of this expression for primarily satiri- 
cal use. As a result, Reception lacks 
Levine’s characteristic impact and falls 
short of its borrowed heritage. It has, 
in fact, that Boldini look, appropriate 
enough to the satirical theme, but thin- 
ly disappointing picturewise. On the 
other hand, Magic for the Millions does 
hold the ghost of Greco closer to mind 
—in: color-key and form arrangement. 
Still, one wonders, to what purpose? 
The magic—taking rabbit out of hat— 
is a cheap trick compared to the mir- 
acles that engendered Greco’s art. Again, 
if there be anything appropriate in this 
intention, it forwards intellectual rather 
than painterly satire. 

It seems that Levine is fighting the 
now-ness of his talent as satirist with 
the then-ness of: his taste for old mas- 


ters. Perhaps he has not thought out 
his problem, for on page five of the 
catalogue the following quotations are 
printed. Levine is accredited with one 
intention: “To bring the great tradi- 
tion, with whatever is great about it, 
up to date.”” Yet he says: “All consider- 
ations of modernity or contemporaneity 
fill me with horror.” It is a little hard 
for me to think of a non-contemporary 
up-to-dateness. 

Levine has achieved with his early 
pictures—of which The Passing Scene 
gives adequate testimony of his stature 
—an enviable and justified position as 
social satirist. To maintain this as a 
more mature painter will involve deeper 
insight into the society that motivates 
his satire. But the love of people neces- 
sary for this insight is not apparent 
in his larger late canvases. It is tucked 
into the smaller ones, mostly based on 
Old Testament themes. Here, the art- 
ist escapes his time-quandary, for his 
motivation is not measured in terms of 
time. His deeper involvement precludes 
the sharp, satirical brilliance of his 
earlier success. A reputation may be- 
come a millstone if it impedes growth. 
It is, then, interesting to speculate on 
the direction of Levine’s next show, 
for the moment has come for him to 
choose between increasing restlessness 
and deeper conviction. 

e e e@ 

Jack Wolfe is not sharing Jack Le- 
vine’s fate of having to seek first ac- 
claim beyond his native Boston, Wolfe’s 
first show will be held at Margaret 
Brown Gallery from October 6 to Octo- 
ber 27 and a larger showing of his work 
will be held later at the deCordova 
Museum in Lincoln. Wolfe has come 
up with subjective compositions in lin- 
ear, pebbly shapes, and soft, clear colors. 
Though the actual tones are often 
muted and unusually easy-to-look-at, 
they are neither weak nor essentially 
decorative. It seems odd that such sen- 
sitive work is done by a painter who 
must spend part-time driving a truck. 


LEVINE: The Passing Scene 
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CHICAGO 
by C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: In its fall and winter ex- 
hibition in the long corridor galleries at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, the All-Illinois 
Society of the Fine Arts is grimly hold- 
ing the fort against the on-creeping of 
phony modernism, The jury: Eleanor 
Jewett, veteran art critic of the Chicago 
Tribune; Adam Emery Albright, con- 
servative-painting father of the radical- 
painting Albright twins, and Ruth Van 
Sickle Ford, realistic-painting proprie- 
tor of the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

The All-Illinois artists selected by 
the jurors paint the Illinois landscape 
and people as they appear to the aver- 
age man and woman of the streets. 
There are plenty of still-life paintings 
of flowers among the 119 canvases, and 
a few portraits, but landscapes predom- 
inate. Winter, of course, is a favorite 
theme, with its suggestions of holiday 
festivities and sports, but the other sea- 
sons are not neglected. 

Membership exhibition of the Bo- 
hemian Arts Club of Chicago turns out 
to be the surprise show of the dawn 
of the new season. All 16 painters and 
sculptors rate high in Chicago art cir- 
cles, but few art fans, heretofore, took 
the trouble to group them together. 

Alois Kohout’s Prague, 1948, is the 
outstanding painting in the show, where 
sO many are so good. It depicts the 
cathedral which suffered so severely 
from bombing in the Second World War. 
K. P. Kufrin tops the sculpture in the 
show with an over-sized head and bust 
of the late Cardinal Mundelein. 

A show at the Marshall Field galleries 
of 50 women painters re-establishes the 
Women’s Artists Salon of Chicago, 
which has been having a rather hectic 
career since World War II days. It turns 
out to be a surprisingly good show, even 
though Chicagoans are accustomed to 
find women painters on a higher aver- 
age level than the men. 

Most of the 50 women included in 
the present show, which reaches out as 
far as Rockford, Ill., and down to South 
Bend, Ind., are of established reputa- 
tions. Among the more fascinating of 
the pictures are Edithe Jane Cassady’s 
Death Comes for the Marionette, Anita 
Venier Alexander's Archway of a cathe- 
dral, Ruth Van Sickle Ford’s Haitian 
Village, Nina Griffin’s Rockport, Mass., 
Julia Thecla’s Legerdemain and Mary 
Spencer’s Landscape in New Mexico. 

The Artists Guild of Chicago, made 
up of commercial artists who paint 
“ethically” on Sundays and_ holidays, 
are holding a group exhibition of their 
“inspirational” work, occupying two 
neighboring galleries, Frank J, Oehsch- 
laeger’s and Elizabeth Nelson’s. The 
show was juried by Copeland Burg, 
newspaper writer who paints; Hubert 
Ropp, head of the staff of teachers in 
the school at the Art Institute, and 
Harold Walter, who combines business 
and pleasure in his work. 

Four prizes were awarded, in this or- 
der, to Francis Strobel, for Waiting; to 
Franklin McMahon for an Abstract in 
encaustic; to Paul J. Olson for a tem- 
pera, The City, and to Helen Prickett 
for a primitive, Los Mexicanos. 

Wallace Kirkland, cameraman extra- 
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ordinary, one of the top photographers 
on the large staff of Life magazine, 
is being given an exhibition of 50 of his 
photographs in Peter Pollack’s photo 
gallery at the Art Institute, Kirkland, 
a product of Hull House in Chicago in 
the days of Jane Adams, has gone a bit 
arty of late in search for “patterns” 


MMA Plans Biggest Photo Show 


The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has just announced that 
preparations have begun for what 
will be perhaps the most important 
photography exhibition in the mu- 
seum’s history. Scheduled to be 
shown at the Modern in 1954, then 
to tour countries throughout Europe 
and Asia, this international show 


will be based on the theme of “The 
Family of Man.” 
Edward Steichen, director of the 


museum’s department of photog- 
raphy. is now in Europe making an 
extensive survey of available ma- 
terial. According to the museum, he 
“will search out penetrating docu- 
mentary photographs that portray 
the basic and universal elements in 
human relations and demonstrate 
the role that can be played by the 
art of photography in communica- 
tion and explanation of man to man.” 
Realization of the show depends on 
the availability of material both in 
Europe and in this country. 





in leaves and on the sand dunes, but 
in this retrospective show of his he dem- 
onstrates the skill that ranks him high 
among the cameramen who followed 
the greatest of them, Matthew Brady, 
Civil War photographer. Quite often he 
attains a photograph that all but 
matches in its selective vision the work 
of the painters and etchers. 


LOS ANGELES 
by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: In our September 15 
report on the “Clay” show which was 
at Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, 
it was not ‘possible to tell Art DIGEST 
readers that this was the most beauti- 
ful and popular of the theme exhibitions 
which Millard Sheets has presented 
there for three years. When reviewed, 
pottery, sculpture, bricks and tiles were 
stacked in dusty corners, the whole 
quite unorganized. Sheets and his help- 
ers did a magnificent job of presenting 
this multifarious material. Each coun- 
try or culture was seen to have char- 
acteristic forms and colors. The modern 
was often happily blended with the old. 
This reviewer cannot recall having seen 
an art exhibition anywhere which ap- 
pealed more strongly for its sheer 
beauty. If the pleasant weather, en- 
joyed at this writing, holds, close to 
1,000,000 people will have seen the show 
by closing time. 

Contemporary art with a modern 
twist has so engrossed people since the 
30s that critics have almost forgotten 
the fine prints which collectors of tra- 
ditional engraving and etching treasure 
in their homes. The Pasadena Art In- 
stitute has exhibited, throughout the 
late summer, part of the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Crossett of 
San Marino, Cal. 








It puts before us once more the great 
Dirers, Melancholia, Knight Death and 
the Devil, St. Jerome in his Study, Holy 
Family with a Dragonfly; Rembrandt’s 
near-mezzotint, Annunciation to the 
Shepherds; Meryon’s The Morgue, Gal- 
lery of Notre Dame; Whistler’s Thames 
and Venice prints; Degas’ At the Louvre; 
Forain’s Prodigal Son; Zorn’s Omnibus; 
the best of the Bone, Cameron, McBey, 
Griggs and Heintzelman etchings—the 
list could go on and on. They are far 
removed from the feverish contempo- 
rary cult of dynamism. Surprising how 
good they look after so many years. 

The Municipal Art Commission’s re- 
port on attendance and financial returns 
of the Matisse show which it staged 
here in August indicates that people 
want more such shows and are willing 
to pay for them. Besides making a mod- 
est profit after taxes, the show stimu- 
lated some people to send gift-checks 
totaling $1,500 to the Municipal Art 
Department to start a fund for future 
exhibitions. The anonymous backers who 
underwrote the major part of the show’s 
cost got their money back and said 
they were willing to underwrite more. 

Long Beach’s Municipal Art Center 
is setting a lively pace these days. 
Headed by Samuel W. Heavenrich, busi- 
ness exec turned museum man, it has 
caught popular imagination with such 
bright ideas as having portraits of fa- 
mous beauties flown in during the Miss 
Universe bathing beauty contest and 
having contestants pose beside the 
paintings. Right now the Gropius ex- 
hibition is there, sponsored by the Long 
Beach Art Association and the Long 
Beach Board of Realtors. 


Home in Indiana 


Titled “European Paintings Owned by 
Indiana Collectors,” a group of approx- 
imately 70 paintings from 35 private 
collections will be displayed at Indian- 
apolis’ John Herron Art Museum, Oc- 
tober 12 through November 9. 

Landscapes by David Teniers, Jacob 
van Ruisdael and Monet; an urban 
landscape by Chirico; portraits by Rae- 
burn, Moreelse and Fragonard; a still- 
life by Braque; dancers by Degas and 
courtiers by Forain—a sampling sug- 
gests that the taste of midwesterners, 
reflected in their acquisitions, is both 
catholic and discreet. 

The exhibition will not travel, but 
since 15 Indiana towns and cities are 
to be represented in the show, Director 
Wilbur Peat expects that “a wide sec- 
tion of the public [will be interested] 
in this and similar exhibitions in the 
future.” 


"Bible Stories in Art" 


The Bible in art is the theme of an 
exhibition current at the Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery in New Haven to Octo- 
ber 19. Consisting of paintings, prints, 
sculptures and textile designs of sub- 
jects drawn from both the Old and New 
Testaments, the exhibition coincides 
with Yale’s fall publication of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible. 

Especially notable, historically, is a 
large marble group, Jepthah and His 
Daughter, by Hezekiah Augur, early 
19th-century New Haven sculptor. The 
first such sculpture produced in this 
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HELIKER: Italian Landscape. Southeastern Circuit 


country, it is based quite directly on 
works of Augur’s Italian contemporary, 
Canova. 

In extreme contrast to Augur’s sculp- 
ture is Heinrich Nauen’s painting, The 
Good Samaritan, a German expression- 
ist work with a flavor of cubism to the 
drawing. 

Coincidentally, Yale’s exhibition falls 
on the 500th anniversary of the Guten- 
berg Bible. Published in Mainz around 
1452, this Bible was the first Western 
book printed from movable metal types. 


Circuit in the Southeast 


Starting off on a year-long tour, the 
14th Annual Southeastern Circuit Ex- 
hibition opens on October 5 at South 
Carolina’s Columbia Museum of Art, 
where it will remain on view until 
October 25. Culled from New York 
galleries, this year’s installment was 
selected by a jury comprising Lamar 
Dodd, head of the University of Geor- 
gia’s art department; Reginald Poland, 
director of the Norton Gallery in West 
Palm Beach, Florida; and Mrs. Shillard 
Smith, chairman of the board of the 
Florida Gulf Coast Art Center in Clear- 
water. Its avowed aims: to bring va- 
rious aspects of contemporary Ameri- 
can painting to the attention of smaller 
communities which otherwise might 
not see such work; and to encourage 
collecting among Southeasterners who 
seldom or never visit the art world’s 
shopping centers. 

This year’s show includes an assort- 
ment of 35 paintings ranging from 
Jimmy Ernst’s crisply non-objective 
Eastern Standard Time, through John 
Edward Heliker’s Klee-like semi-ab- 
stract Italian Landscape and Samuel 
Adler’s White Rabbi in a more expres- 
sionist abstract genre, to the earthy 
realities of a Reginald Marsh or the 
tenderer ones of an Isabel Bishop. 
Large reputations are represented: 
Max Weber, Shahn, Sheeler, Stuart 
Davis, Feininger and Kuniyoshi. But a 
newcomer—W. Reiss—is also on hand. 

After the Columbia showing, the an- 
nual will visit West Palm Beach (No- 
vember 2-22); the Jacksonville Art 
Club (November 30-December 20); the 
Key West Art and Historical Society 
(December 28-January 17); Rollins Col- 
lege’s Morse Gallery in Winter Park 
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(January 25-February 14); and the 
Clearwater Art Center (February 22- 
March 14). Leaving Florida, it will then 
go to the University of Georgia in 
Athens (March 22-April 11); the Hun- 
ter Gallery of Art in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee (April 19-May 9); and the Nor- 
folk Museum of Arts and Sciences 
(June 14-September 8). One remaining 
opening on the schedule (May 16-June 
6) will be filled shortly. 


It Takes Spaeth 


Exhibited as a group for the first 
time, 28 paintings and eight sculptures 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto L. Spaeth—or about half of their 
collection—are on view through Oc- 
tober at Utica’s Munson-Williams-Proc- 
tor Institute. Many of these works are 
now owned by the Spaeth Foundation 
—which guarantees their remaining in 
the public domain. 

Comprising vintage works by many 
of the great French painters of the 
19th century and by “most of the im- 
portant European and American artists 
of the 20th,” the Spaeth Collection, ac- 





cording to Mahonri Young, acting direc- 
tor of the Institute’s Community Arts 
Program, may be considered “repre- 
sentative of the main trends of art in 
the western world over the last hun- 
dred years.” Young directs special at- 
tention to the admirable unity of the 
Spaeth Collection, a collection in which 
“each work has been chosen for its spe- 
cific relation to the structure of the 
collection” and to its home setting. 

The French painters—from Delacroix, 
Corot, Courbet and Cézanne to Braque, 
Picasso, Derain and Léger—are present 
in force. The Americans include Cassatt, 
Davis, Hartley, Knaths, Kuhn, Rattner, 
Weber and Zerbe. 

The Spaeths’ sculpture collection be- 
gins with an Egyptian torso, skips 16 
centuries to French religious sculpture 
of the early Renaissance, and skips 
again to Degas, Callery and Moore. 
Twenty-four centuries, roughly, are cov- 
ered—scantily indeed—yet the collec- 
tion remains unified. 


Athens in Nashville 


Since its February, 1951, opening as 
an art gallery with a regular schedule 
of exhibitions, the Parthenon (full scale 
replica of the Athenian monument) in 
Nashville, Tennessee, has functioned as 
a community-supported museum. Civic 
and educational organizations, ranging 
from universities to advertising com- 
panies, have sponsored about 18 exhibi- 
tions during the past half-year. 

Now, with a new $10,000 modern gal- 
lery in the Parthenon basement (the 
funds were donated by Newman Cheek, 
member of Nashville’s Board of Park 
Commissioners), Nashville promises to 
be the “Athens of the South” in every 
sense. The streamlined gallery opens 
this month with “Sculpture in Time and 
Place,” an exhibition circulated by the 
American Federation of Art, and “How 
to Sculpt,” circulated by Life magazine. 
Both shows are being sponsored by the 
Nashville Artists Guild. Local furniture 
designers will prepare show settings. 

In a statement of policy, the Parthe- 
non announces that it will show the work 


KUHN: Bread. Spaeth Collection 
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of students and amateurs as well as of 
recognized European and American mas- 
ters. And, “since great art has always 
been indigenous art,” other exhibitions 
will be staged to encourage artists of the 
region. 


All-Texas National 


Even art is done in a big way in 
Texas. Witness the 1952 Annual of 
Texas Painting and Sculpture, on view 
October 4-26 at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. For this year’s show, spon- 
soring organizations (Dallas Museum, 
Witte Memorial Museum, Houston Mu- 
eum and the State Fair of Texas) im- 
ported a top-rung jury comprising Doro- 
thy C. Miller, curator of the collections 
of the Museum of Modern Art; John I. H. 
Baur, curator of the Whitney Museum; 


and H. Harvard Arnason, director of the 


Walker Art Center. According to Jerry 
Harwell, curator at Dallas Museum, the 
jurors “did a terrific job of picking a 
very strong, interesting group of paint- 
ings and sculpture” from among 741 
entries. The show’s 126 works by 110 
artists reveal little of the “purely ‘re- 
gional’ character,” according to Harwell. 
Since 1938, Texas annuals have pro- 
vided artists with an opportunity to be 
seen throughout the country. As the 
museum points out, past catalogues are 
studded with winners who now enjoy 
national reputations. In addition, the 
Texas State Fair provides a $1,000 top 
prize, this year given to Dan Wingren 
of Dallas for his oil, Explorer. Other 
large prizes went to Bill Bomar of 
Fort Worth, Frank Hursh of Wichita 
Falls, Charles Umlauf of Austin, and 
Bror Utter of Fort Worth. (For a com- 
plete list of winners, see page 28.) 
During October, the show will be seen 
at the State Fair by some 100,000 visi- 
tors. Later it will travel to the Witte 
Museum in San Antonio (November 9- 
30) and the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston (December 14-January 4). 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


San Francisco, California: Announced 
as the only municipally sponsored pag- 
eant of ‘its kind, the San Francisco 6th 
Annual Art Festival opens October 7 
for a five-day showing in the local Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts. The city art commis- 
sion has appropriated $2,000 to be spent 
on the purchase of works of art. This 
year, an “arts in action’ section will 
be turned over to visitors who may try 
painting, pottery-making, weaving or 
jewelry-making with materials supplied 
gratis. Other features include demon- 
strations of bookbinding, stained-glass 
window making, tapestry, fresco-paint- 
ing, and construction of a scale model 
of a house from a blueprint. 


Black Mountain, North Carolina: One of 
a series of five unusual institutes to 
be held at Black Mountain College in 
North Carolina—the Pottery Seminar of 
October 15-29—features four interna- 
tionally celebrated potters in symposia, 
daily lectures and workshop classes. 
Host potter Margaret Wildenhain, a 
Bauhaus alumna, will conduct the sem- 
inar. Dr. Soetsu Yanagi, called the 
“father” of the Japanese craft move- 
ment and director of the National Folk 
Museum in Tokyo; Shoji Hamada, who 
has an important pottery in Mashiko, 
Japan; and Bernard Leach, founder of 
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Leach Pottery in St. Ives, Cornwall, 
England, will be guest potters. All three 
have recently returned from the Inter- 
national Conference of Craftsmen at 
Dartington Hall in England. For further 
information, write to the registrar at 
Black Mountain College, Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: The October 3 open- 
ing of remodeled and additional gal- 
leries at the Cincinnati Art Museum will 
climax six years of the museum’s growth 
under the directorship of Philip Rhys 
Adams. Special events marking the oc- 
casion include an exhibition of the paint- 
ing collection of Harry S. Leyman. This 
collection (especially rich in Flemish 
and English portraits of the 17th and 
18th centuries) features the famous 
Benson Botticini. Also scheduled are 
exhibitions of notable new accessions. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Eugene Speicher, 
well-known American realist painter, is 
honored with a one-man show of 15 
paintings, on view at the Butler Art In- 
stitute in Youngstown, Ohio, October 5 
to November 2. The exhibition was or- 
ganized to celebrate the premiere show- 
ing of Speicher’s portrait of Sarah Grace 
Heath Butler, commissioned by the In- 
stitute in 1950. A note on Speicher in 
the exhibition catalogue points out that 
he has “taken the only profound route 
of progress in art, that of being him- 
self.” Further: “He has without a doubt 
observed the structure of a good Cézanne, 
found enjoyment in Renoir’s color, and 
admired the power of George Bellows, 
but Speicher is uniquely Speicher.” 


Portland, Oregon: The Portland Art 
Museum opens its season with a large 
selection of Matisse paintings, sculp- 
tures, drawings and prints, partly from 
the exhibition which originated in New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, and 
partly from local private collections. 
The show is on view through October 
12. In the museum’s recent Third An- 
nual Exhibition of Drawings by Port- 
land Artists a purchase prize was given 
to Frederick Heidel, instructor at the 
University of Oregon. 


Athens, Georgia: The University of Geor- 
gia’s Museum of Art in Athens opens its 
fall season with an exhibition of paint- 
ings by William Stanley Haseltine, 
American 19th-century painter who is 
considered a link between the romantic 
and impressionistic schools. On view to 
October 5, the exhibition comprises 40 
watercolors, 16 oils. Haseltine’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Helen Plowden, is traveling 
with the show (which goes to New Or- 
leans after closing in Athens), giving 
personal descriptions of the paintings. 


Montclair, New Jersey: “Tour Through 
U.S. A.,” an exhibition of approximate- 
ly 35 oil and watercolor studies of Amer- 
ica, will be on view at the Monclair 
Art Museum from October 5-26. Among 
well known painters represented are 
William Kienbusch, Louis Bouché, George 
Picken and Xavier Gonzalez. 


Falls Church, Virginia: Commissioned 12 
years ago, a “Fountain of Faith’ by the 
Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles, will be 
dedicated at last on October 19 in Na- 
tional Memorial Park, Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia. Representing reunion after death, 
the fountain is adorned with 38 bronze 
figures. The design called for only 12. 





NEW YORK 


"Two Houses: New Ways to Build" 


Models, slides, drawings and photo- 
graphs of Buckminster Fuller’s Geodesic 
Dome House and Frederick Kiesler’s 
Endless House are being displayed at 
the Museum of Modern Art through 
October 13 in a show titled “Two 
Houses: New Ways to Build.” 

Buckminster Fuller, the well-known 
engineer and industrial designer, is one 
of the radically creative men of our 
time. He first attracted public interest 
at the Chicago World’s Fair with his 





Old Saints from New Mexico 


From the world’s largest collec- 
tion of New Mexican religious folk 
art—the collection of the Taylor Mu- 
seum, subsidiary of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center—the Met- 
ropolitan Museum has borrowed the 
dramatic contents of a current ex- 
hibition. To remain on view for an 
indefinite period, this exhibition con- 
sists of 56 santos—18th- and 19th- 
century folk representations of the 
saints in sculpture (bultos) and in 
painting (retablos). 

Partly indigenous to New Mexico, 
partly derivative from Spain and 
Mexico, santos are examples of an 
art form that developed more than 
200 years ago and centered around 
isolated missions and parish churches. 
Mitchell A. Wilder, director of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
points out that it was impossible to 
transport to New Mexican communi- 
ties any but the most durable and 
portable church furnishings. As a re- 
sult, clergy and educated members 
of the community were the first to 
meet the esthetic needs of churches. 
They copied from pictures in larger 
churches or worked from books, and 
on this basis art soon became a de- 
votional exercise for the laity. 

Of the 56 santos in the exhibition, 
32“are bultos, 24 are retablos, The 
former, carved in cottonwood, are 
arresting figures in the round, rang- 
ing from less than a foot high to life 
size. The latter are mostly painted 
on pine panels in vegetable and min- 
eral colors that were locally ground. 
In conjunction with the exhibition, 
Wilder will deliver a public lecture 
on Thursday, October 9 at 3 P.M. 





Dymaxion House, a house suspended 
from a mast. In the present exhibition 
his model represents a dome—a hem- 
isphere, rather like an igloo—80 feet 
in diameter, constructed of aluminum 
tubes and covered with a weatherproof 
plastic skin. Living areas underneath 
the dome are really pavilions construct- 
ed of light, sound-proof materials, and 
suspended at various elevations like 
balconies or landings. Protection against 
excessive light shining through the 
dome is afforded by an orlon curtain 
which may be released, parachute-like, 
from the top of the dome. Vents at the 
base admit air; a “heat-fountain” at the 
center sprays warm air upward. Fuller’s 
house can be put up by semi-skilled 
labor in 45 man-hours. It can be dis- 
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assembled with equal ease and packed 
up for use at another location. 
Nature is only a setting for the 
geodesic dome, which is patently a tri- 
umph of technological thinking, of man 
over his surroundings. Frederick Kies- 
ler’s Endless House, on the other hand, 
is perched high on boulders, like a 
great roc’s egg, or like another boulder, 
It does not obtrude upon its surround- 
ings. Though it, too, is a “technological 
marvel,” it is less flamboyant an as- 
sertion of ego, of human sovereignty. 
Kiesler is a sculptor, occasional sur- 
realist, and for many years has been 
director of scenic design at the Juilliard 
School of Music. His house, contrasted 
with Fuller’s, is less a living space than 
a living place—a place which would act 
upon the occupant (by means of such 
devices as lighting effects synchronized 
with his movements about the house) 
much more directly and intimately. 


BraQuE: La Caisse 


Kiesler’s house affords more privacy, 
and in the last analysis represents a 
more traditional approach. 


Made of a single material—concrete 
or reinforced plastic—the house is en- 
tered either from a stair underneath 
or from a side ramp. Circular and oval 
epenings, which follow the contours of 
the wall, serve as windows. Daylight en- 
ters through a prismatic glass crystal, 
producing constantly changing colored 
light. In this realm of light, walls, 
floors and ceiling merge to produce an 
illusion of endless space. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


"Beauty Must Be Convulsive" 


The exhibition of abstract expres- 
sionist paintings by Georges Mathieu 
at The Stable (to October 25) formally 
introduces to New York a prominent 
member of the Paris avant-garde. 

“Beauty must be convulsive,” the 
surrealists used to say, and Mathieu’s 
art has a convulsive beauty. It is an 
art of paroxysm, of slashing lines and 
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smoldering color—savage, exultant and 
mysterious. If it is true of any artist, 
it is certainly true of Mathieu that his 
art is his signature, or, more precisely, 
his hash-mark. A graphologist familiar 
with the linear alphabet of artists like 
Mathieu, Hartung, Kline and Pollack 
should be able to analyze them from 
their paintings. 


Line is the active, the “male” ele- 
ment in Mathieu’s art. Color is used to 
complement line or to provide it with 
a setting. At his best, Mathieu estab- 
lishes a violent reciprocal action be- 
tween these two elements. 


A tangled ball of confetti, bright 
against the night; colored vapor trails 
cutting through a region of smoke and 
shadow; black splattered on white can- 
vas like rain on a window; thick coils 
of sealing-wax imbedded in tar, scarlet 
on black; fiery pinwheels bursting from 
a golden fence around a black field— 





these images may suggest something 
ort the dark splendor of Mathieu’s paint- 
ings. Consciously, this artist rejects any 
reference to reality in his work; never- 
theless, reality is present by proxy. 
The vividly concrete visual analogies 
which his paintings suggest account, at 
least in part, for their power. 

Two qualities absent from most ab- 
stract expressionist paintings are pre- 
sent in Mathieu’s to a marked degree. 
First: movement, achieved by strategic 
placement of the imsze (sometimes far 
to the side of a canvas). Second: mood, 
created by a most expressive (psycho- 
logical rather than esthetic) use of 
color. 

Mathieu is a highly conscious painter 
who composes shrewdly and intuitively 
—by no means automatically. His gifts 
are not unlike those of Americans 
working along similar lines, but he 
makes more effective use of them; his 
performance is better. There is a sense 
of art and of hierarchical order in his 
most chaotic configurations, and this 
only increases their impact. 


Mathieu’s art is one of signs ana ges- 
tures—meaningless, but as magically 
exciting as the gestures of a voodoo 
dancer. Obviously, however, it is an 
art of exclusion. Mathieu himself calls 
it an art of transcendance, but that is 
perhaps too sanguine. His best paint- 
ings afford a non-rational experience 
that is intense but limited. 

To call such art escapist, as many do, 
is misleading. Rather, it is somatic. 
Having no intellectual content and 
never touching the specifically human 
part of the psyche, it must inevitably 
fail to satisfy those who believe that 
art should be inclusive, operative on 
many levels and always, in some way, 
a response to reality. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Braque: Cubist to Baroque 

An exhibition of 50 Braque paintings, 
including work from 1924 to the pres- 
ent, might be called a full-length por- 
trait of the artist during that period. 
Such an exhibition opens on October 26 
at the Rosenberg Gallery and remains 
on view until October 26. 

It should be recalled that Braque 
made his debut in a fauve exhibition 
with all the impassioned vehemence of 
color and slashing brushwork character- 
istic of that fold. Consequently, when 
he turned to cubist design and adopted 
an austere palette of grays, greens and 
browns it was a deliberate decision, 
consonant with his chosen esthetic. 

In the present show, a long, narrow 
still-life of fruits and. a compotier 
(1924) shows how definitely Braque de- 
veloped cubist analysis ‘into. .three-di- 
mensional design, mingling abstract and 
realistic forms. Yet during the follow- 
ing year he executed. a. flat, two-dimen- 
sional canvas with intricately overlap- 
ping planes and a mandolin. It .was this 
mandolin that Picasso introduced, and 
negligently discarded and that Braque 
established as a cubist convention. 

The unusual textures of the post- 
1931 works are the result of the artist’s 
mixing sand and paint for his back- 
grounds. The mixture produced strik- 
ing tactile. effects. 

That Braque never wholly diverged 
from representation may be realized in 
these paintings, not only in still-lifes, 
but also in coastal scenes with their 
jutting, solid cliffs, their appreciable 
perspectives, their drawn-up boats and 
pebbly beaches. A Still-Life with Salami 
(1948) exemplifies his power to give 
distinction to a trivial subject. The can- 
vas shows a roll of cut sausage on a 
white plate that holds its own form 
and shape on a white cloth which is 
bordered by a Greek-key pattern. The 
authority of the artist’s formalized pat- 
tern and impeccable brushwork raises 
the esthetic content of this work far 
above its objective appeal. 

Carried out during the present year, 
one canvas here shows protruding sprays 
in a large, white vase on a green table. 
This painting has the opulent baroque 
character of much of Braque’s recent 
work. Large curving rhythms, rather 
than the geometrical cubist arabesque, 
are the basis of its design. Here, too, 
in the background of the interior, pale 
wall panels show definite traces of the 
familiar wood graining that Braque has 
established as his signature. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Pascin's World of Women 


An important show of paintings by 
Jules Pascin—the first such U. S. show 
in 20 years—has just opened at Perls 
Gallery where it remains until October 
25. The show consists largely of oils, 
and includes several from Pascin’s best 
period (1923-30), the period in which 
his art was most fully realized in figure 
paintings. 

In this exhibition, Pascin’s develop- 
ment may be traced from about 1905. 
He was still living in Germany then, 
and his art had in it something of Van 
Gogh and Lautrec—a German Lautrec. 
But in his mature work, very little of 
Lautrec is to be found; nor is there 
much of Renoir, another artist whom 
he admired and with whom he has been 
compared. Pascin’s world, like Lau- 
trec’s, was the city, its streets, its 
brothels and bedrooms. Yet there is 
nothing reportorial or satirical in his 
observation of that world—none of 
Lautrec’s asperity, elegance and sense 
of theater. 

For both Renoir and Pascin, women 
were endlessly fascinating, but Pascin’s 
women are hardly more than children 
—soft sprawling creatures, passively 
lustful, obsessive dream-figures painted 
with great delicacy and nostalgia, They 
are really very much like Redon’s flow- 
ers, and. the 1912 Vase‘of Flowers shows 
Pascin’s affinity for Redon. One suspects 
too that Pascin looked thoughtfully at 
Cézanne’s late work. But whatever his 
sources, the art he finally achieved, the 
art of Two Girls in Repose and Reclin- 
ing Nude, is quite unique. 

Pascin’s oils often resemble water- 
colors or pastels. His colors — pale 
smoky greys and ivories stained with 
faded pink, lilac and saffron—are ap- 
plied in thin washes. There is nothing 
tactile in his use of paint; one thinks 
rather of colored light, vaporous and 
opalescent, 

Pascin was a remarkable draftsman. 
Mercurial, as elusive as a whisper car- 
ried on the fog, his line appears and 
disappears, unobtrusively holding things 
together, and with the misty color cre- 
ating forms at once solid and quivering 
—like objects seen in brilliant sunlight. 
With these means Pascin provided a 
setting for his shimmering giris, nixies 
fleating in an aquarium world. 


PascIN: Young Gil in a Café 
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One can see here, too, Pascin’s ex- 
cellent 1912 Portrait of Hermione David 
and a few early drawings, fragmentary 
illustrations for Heine—and not too 
successful as such, But what an illus- 
trator he would have made for Verlaine 
and Carco. 

Pascin was not a great artist but he 
was a very pure one, dedicated to his 
art and to an unhappy life-dream that 
ended with his suicide at 45. 


—JAMES FITZSIMMONS 


They Live On 


What will be the fate, in half a cen- 
tury, of canvases that rest upon easels 
today? This is a question suggested by 
a backward glance at the late 19th- 
and early 20th-century paintings which 
comprise an October show at Babcock. 

In this show there are 21 works by 
as many artists, each a name familiar 
because it survived its generation. Some 
—Homer, Whistler, Sargent—achieved 
considerable stature during their life- 
times; others—Ryder, Eakins, and Blake- 





Luks: The Speakeasy 


lock—though respected by their con- 
temporaries, have grown with time. 

This group of paintings is in the na- 
ture of a survey. Consistent within the 
bounds of realism, it nevertheless varies 
within that range from a romantic, 
peopled Davies landscape to the arrest- 
ingly brutal observation of Luks. None 
of these pictures is over-detailed; their 
lasting quality depends upon a direct 
and forceful approach that allows for 
concentration on mood. 

Most of these canvases are superb 
examples of the painter’s craft. Eakins’ 
life-size portrait, Coral Necklace, is 
masterful painting judged by any stand- 
ard. Blakelock’s Moonlight and a small 
Twachtman Fountain have a seldom- 
surpassed charm and appeal. 

On the other hand, Whistler does not 
hold up well. A thousand GIs today 
can paint rings around his small Girl 
with Fan. The same might be said for 
Sargent’s figure piece, despite its bril- 
liant brushwork, and for Eilshemius’ 
vapid Scouts of 1916. But the quality 
here—and in selections by Hawthorne, 
Inness, Chase, and Martin—should not 
be denied too hastily. 

Real stars in this collection are Eak- 
ins, Luks, and Bellows. Works by the 
latter two, painted a generation ago, 








VUILLARD: Madame Hessel Sleeping 


are essentially abstractions in that they 
depend upon abstract qualities of color, 
pattern, and texture, rather than on 
literary content. Luks’ small Speakeasy, 
1925, with three figures silhouetted 
against a lighted doorway, goes straight 
to the essential mood, ignoring super- 
ficialities. 

The large and earlier Bellows, Upper 
Broadway, shown publicly for the first 
time, is painted directly in heavy im- 
pasto. Buildings are strongly patterned 
in light and dark; perspective is used 
as a secondary device. Its quality lies 
in mood and staccato brushwork. Painted 
over 30 years ago, it was in advance of 
its time. It is easy to imagine the hand 
that guided the brush, transposed in 
time, directing the brush of a Jackson 
Pollock today.—Curis RITTER. 


Last Impressionist 


A large, well-appointed. new gallery, 
the Cadby-Birch Gallery, has opened, 
with an exhibition of Edouard Vuillard 
oils and pastels, examples of the artist’s 
best period, the years between 1895 
and 1914. The show is current until 
November 1. 

The portraits, interiors, landscape and 
flower studies comprising this exhibi- 
tion suggest that Vuillard was a great- 
ly gifted artist who never quite learned 
to let himself go. Diffident and rather 
melancholy, his excessive modesty pre- 
vented him from tackling big things 
boldly. His is a serene, subtle art and 
one can easily understand André Gide’s 
admiration for it. Gide’s admiration 
may have been mixed with nostalgic 
regret, for the world Vuillard painted 
with such intimacy was the prosperous 
upper-bourgeois world which Gide had 
left behind. 

Vuillard was fascinated by matter, 
by furnishings, clothing, gardens, and 
the play of subdued light, but he did 
not isolate or catalogue these things. 
His vision was unitary, detached, in a 
sense panoramic. It was an ambience 
and an ideal state of order he was 
after. In his art everything is harmon- 
ized, everything “belongs’—even the 
figures of people merge with their sur- 
roundings. A mysterious solemnity and 
stillness pervade many of Vuillard’s 
paintings—as if a room and its occu- 
pants had been preserved in amber or 
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under a glass bell. Just as the forms 
in his paintings are harmonized, so too 
are the colors—warm, velvety colors 
or dimly luminous half and quarter 
tones, often quite mat. 

Through the years, Vuillard quietly 
and stubbornly evolved his own style 
—a style which has affinities with Bon- 
nard, Monet and Lautrec; and like 
other artists of his time, Vuillard also 
responded to the Japanese print—as the 
large decorative panel, Green Foliage, 
with its shadowy grey-greens and sprink- 
ling of tiny red and yellow flowers, 
suggests. 

The present show is supplemented 
with pastels—for which Vuillard had a 
special gift. These include Francine’s 
Lunch and Red Roofs—sketchy effects 
of hallucinatory delicacy. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


America’s first Velasquez equestrian 
portrait—Portrait of Don Gaspar de 
Guzman—has iust been announced as 
a Metropolitan Museum acquisition. On 
view in the Great Hall of the museum 
through October 31, the Spanish 17th- 
century painting was purchased from 
the Earl of Elgin. It has been in the 
Elgin residence at Broomhall, Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, for 150 years. Judging 
by the size of the painting (49” x 40”) 
and by its spontaneous quality, the 
Metropolitan’s curator of paintings, 
Theodore Rousseau, Jr., has suggested 
that it might well be a sketch for a 
larger work. 

« © © 


A permanent branch of the Little 
Studio Art Gallery (founded by radio’s 
Dick Kollmar to help the talented un- 
known artist) has been established at 
Gimbels department store, 9th floor. Of- 
fering the work of a selected group of 
artists at modest prices, the new Gim- 
bels gallery will exhibit drawings, 
watercolors and oils. Expanding its 
program still further, the Little Studio 
is also collaborating with Ronnie’s 
Steak House at 115 West 52nd Street. 
Ronnie’s will purchase one painting a 
week from the Little Studio, exhibit 
each purchase for one week at the 
restaurant, and then award it to one 
of the week’s customers in a _ lucky- 
number drawing. 

6 6 « 


An exhibition of woven silks and 
printed cottons of the Louis XVI neo- 
classic period is on view through No- 
vember at the Scalamandré Museum 
of Textiles. The fourth in a series of 
exhibitions showing the chronological 
development of textile design, this dis- 
play comprises old documented textiles 
and reproductions. 


Greenwich Village may be deprived 
of one of its favorite buildings—the 
Studios at 51 West 10th Street, built in 
1857—if present negotiations go through. 
In place of the rambling structure, with 
its high arched windows and huge inner 
court, a modern apartment house will 
be built. Among the building’s occupants 
since it was first erected: Winslow 
Homer, John LaFarge, William Chase, 
and, of more recent times, Philip Gus- 
ton, Kahlil Gibran and Alexander 
Calder. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 





PICASSO, 1920-1925: Pen, pencil and sil- 
verpoint drawings, small gouaches and 
a few oils produced between 1920 and 
1925—Picasso’s neo-classic period—com- 
prise an exhibition of considerable dis- 
tinction. These are not dramatic, large- 
scale conceptions. Picasso here invokes 
tranquillity, classic order—discreet spa- 
tial harmonies, harmony between man 
and nature. 

Among the drawings there are single 
figures, groups at the beach and nudes 
—reclining women, athletic men. Some 
are drawn in flowing outline, others are 
partially modeled with dense cross- 
hatching. 

The gouaches are mostly geometric 
still-life compositions of objects recog- 
nizable by their contours. Painted clean- 
ly in earth colors, they are rather like 
stencil prints. 

The oils—for example, Woman Seated 
by the Sea, a monumental robed figure 
—are larger in size and scale, but pre- 
serve the poised contemplative air of 
the drawings, with a certain grandeur 
added, (Valentin, to Oct. 18.)—J. F. 


PERIDOT GROUP: Sculpture by Leon- 
ard, Louise Bourgeois, and Rosati, and 
seven new paintings by gallery regulars 
make a small show of purity and re- 
straint. Most of the work is vanguard 
non-objective, but Reginald Pollack’s 
still-life, handsome in color, is an ex- 
ception. Crampton, Vicente, Franks, 
Brooks, and Russell are characteristical- 
ly represented. Weldon Kees’ black-and- 
white After Hours comes off best. (Peri- 
dot, to Oct. 11.)—C.R. 


BRESDIN, REDON AND CONTEMPO- 
RARIES: Rodolphe Bresdin—a curious 
descendent of medieval diablerie and 
precursor of 20th-century surrealism— 





unfortunately has been known best as 
Redon’s teacher. Yet, in this small se- 
lection of superb lithographs and etch- 
ings, he is revealed as one of the most 
original graphic artists in history. Rare 
Bresdin items here include the small 
Le Rocher, an extraordinarily detailed 
lithograph of a wildly overgrown, rocky 
landscape, and La Comedie de la Mort, 
a striking macabre gothic subject han- 
dled delicately. 

Bresdin’s illustrious pupil, Odilon Re- 
don, is represented with several rarely 
seen prints. Most outstanding is a rocky 
landscape done in the palest tones of 
the litho crayon, and reminiscent of 
Oriental spirit-pieces. Another unusual 
impression, The Druidess, is an Egyp- 
tianesque profile of a monumental wo- 
man posed against a deep black ground. 

Among their contemporaries Eugéne 
Carriére is of particular interest. His 
nebulous images emerge from a rubbed 
stone, ghostly white and suggesting hid- 
den embryonic forms. Xavier Roussel’s 
color lithograph describes a wonderful 
blue lake and impressionistic images 
of bathers. (New Gallery, to Oct. 11.) 

—D. A. 


SAMUEL SIGALOFF: This artist car- 
ries out large, forceful semi-abstrac- 
tions through intricate adjustment of 
heavy forms separated by broad band- 
ings of black. An outstanding example 
of this procedure, Street is a congeries 
of low-toned buildings pressing irregu- 
larly on one another, with occasional 
light surfaces intensifying the somber 
effect. Converging lines of pavement 
leading into background depths accent 
the sense of mystery. In a small can- 
vas, Pieta, the curving forms of two 
women bending over the outstretched 
figure of Christ are resolved well. This 


SIGALOFF: Street 
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RUHTENBERG: Card Players 


is a reverent and impressive rendering 
of a much-painted theme. At one point 
forsaking his dark stridency for warmth 
of delicately modulated color, Sigaroff 
paints an Orchard, an expanse of pale 
verdure cut by the verticals of thrust- 
ing trees. (Wellons, Oct. 6-18.)—M. B. 


TROMKA: In some of Tromka’s recent 
paintings, a spate of light and color, 
broken rhythms and distorted forms 
sweep across the canvas in a sort of 
ecstasy of movement. Pallor of moon- 
light, blackness of shadows, and sharp- 
ness of artificial lights give an eerie 
quality to city buildings and the rush- 
ing train of The “El.” Station at Jour- 
nal Square is built up of light and dark 
contrasts. Even the unpretentious little 
Hudson River Town seems to be caught 
up into a curving movement of green 
verdure and sharp reds of houses and 
of the clothes of straying figures. 

But a large number of the canvases 
here are figure pieces, portraits and 
character studies. In most of them 
realism is only slightly adumbrated with 
abstraction, the solidity of forms and 
careful definition of features often 
heightened by a capricious ambiguity 
of detail. Thus, Haitian Man, his broad 
brimmed hat casting shadows on his 
ingenuous face and gay costume, is not 
a type, but a personality, sensitively 
realized by the artist. (A.C.A., to Oct. 
18.)—M. B. 


CORNELIS RUHTENBERG: A highly 
personal idiom in this artist’s work ap- 
pears to be consonant with her concep- 
tions. Her inventiveness is shown in a 
wide variety of subjects and in diverse 
handling. In Card Players, figures 
thrust up to the canvas’ upper edge. 
Absence of local color gives a strange 
pallor to their mask-like faces with 
down-cast eyes. Yet personality is con- 
veyed by bodily gesture. Each player is 
a definite individual. 

In Music Racks, Miss Ruhtenberg 
demonstrates her ability to create fan- 
tasy from realistic detail. It is a minor 
extravaganza, sustained by skillful or- 
ganization. Hair Wash, a charming in- 
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cident derived from a prosaic duty, 
shows another facet of the artist’s in- 
ventiveness. 


Throughout the whole show, the art- 
ist’s reliance on the interdependence of 
the size and shape of spaces for the 
totality of design is evident. Their in- 
terplay is as important as the coordina- 
tion of details. (Passedoit, to Oct. 11.) 

—M. B. 


FRITZ BULTMAN: The tangibility of 
paint surface, the tactile value of the 
thick stroke obviously delight Bultman. 
His sensuous impastoes and bold designs 
recall the dash of baroque masters, 


Bultman’s energetic ensembles of 
color-forms sweep rhythmically toward 
and away from a large picture plane. 
Not afraid to break the sovereignty of 
the flat plane, he suggests recessions, 
concavities and half-hidden pockets. 


A sojourn in Italy resulted in a num- 
ber of lusty paintings, among them Via 
Porta Romana II. Here, swirling orange 
and sun-yellow dominate a vertical can- 
vas, while a cool suggestion of dark 
Roman pine groves lingers behind the 
foreplane. Bultman’s capacity to sug- 
gest mood is patent here, as in his 
Sleeper series where color values con- 
vey both calm and restive somnolent 
states, (Kootz, to Oct. 4.)—D.A. 


MARJORIE PHILLIPS: Opposing quali- 
ties of sensitiveness and force are re- 
vealed in these paintings, It is not only 
surety of touch and concentration of 
design, but a deep response to the visual 
experience that make themselves felt 
on Miss Phillips’ canvases. She paints 
landscapes that are almost panoramic 
in their breadth, yet totality of im- 
pression is never frittered away; only 
essentials are stressed. 


In Counterpoint, the varied curves of 
mountains and lower hills are added to 
one another as melodies are joined in 
a majestic orchestration. In the up- 
right canvas, Landscape and Red Barn, 
land masses slope gently and rhyth- 
mically up to the horizon line, their 
green waves eddying about the solid, 





TROMKA: Haitian Nude 


red building that resists their move- 
ment but does not halt it. 


Miss Phillips’ flower pieces give the 
special character of textured petal, 
crisp stem and exquisite contour to 
roses, gladioli, tulips. Most appealing 
is the little bunch of orange nasturti- 
ums with velvet petals crowded tightly 
together in a burst of color. Among 
her figures and portraits, Self-Portrait 
II, a simplified arrangement, vitally 
sums up personality in terms of sensi- 
bility and vigor. (Durlacher, to Oct. 
18.)—M. B. 


ABO-KALIL LOTFY: A young Egyptian 
artist, Lotfy studied for a time at the 
Chicago Institute of Design. A combina- 
tion of Bauhaus principles acquired 
there and echoes of early Egyptian art 
results in work which demonstrates the 
painter’s deep respect for simplicity and 
pure form. 

Lotfy’s canvases are chiefly vertical 
compositions of slender, delicately bal- 
anced shapes, sometimes recalling the 
elaborate finials of eastern architecture. 
Most effective painting is a tall canvas 
in which a shape resembling an ancient 
amphora moves with incredible grace 
up a mat charcoal ground. 

Lotfy’s sculptures are plaster con- 
structions of small elements balanced 
precariously —in fact, teetering — and 
reaching upward. Bas-reliefs, mostly 
made from corrugated paper with shapes 
cut out, tend to be more decorative than 
Lotfy’s other work. However, through- 
out the show the artist demonstrates 
highly developed taste, and a genuine 
sense of purely formal beauty. (Tibor de 
Nagy, to Oct. 4.)—D. A. 


CONTEMPORARY GROUP: To inaugu- 
rate his new gallery, Harry Salpeter 
is showing a group of abstract and 
semi-abstract paintings that display in- 
ventiveness and diversity of handling. 
Atom Racers by Louis Tytell is a whirr 
of movement in a clash of linear com- 
plexity. Harry Crowley’s Burning Bush 
flames up fervently from jutting stems 
and leaves. In Leo Quanchi’s Of Sights 
and Sounds, two large, amorphous fig- 
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ures epitomize the title’s symbolism. 
Melting planes of brilliant color build 
up a blazing splendor in Remo Far- 
rugio’s On the Way to Oaxaca. Other 
commendable canvases are by Charles 
Heidenreich, Ben Wilson, Clara Shai- 
ness, John Newman. 

Watercolors include a handsome tap- 
estry of leaves and flowers (Butterfly 
Bush by Sam Weinik); a world trans- 
fused by heat and light in waves of 
color (High Noon by Joseph Kaplan); 
and a gay summary of seasonal living, 
heavy, black outlines accentuating color 
planes (Summertime by Irving Leh- 
man). One realistic painting, Standing 
Nude by Sholem Farber, makes a 
rather startling impression. (Salpeter, 
to Oct, 4.)—M. B. 


CLAUDE VENARD: Solidly constructed 
landscapes and still-lifes comprise this 
exhibition of oils painted between 1938 
and 1951. Vénard is at all times a 
sophisticated colorist with a taste for 
muted shades. His early work is real- 
istic and soberly lighted. Raw umber, 
dark green and lavender with touches 
of pink are his colors—with pinks, pale 
blues and yellows gradually becoming 
more important. 

Vénard’s early landscapes show the 
influence of Utrillo and Vlaminck. Later 
he enters a more abstract Braque phase, 
while the angularity and bleak greyed 
green of a recent landscape suggest 
Bernard Buffet. 

This is work which exemplifies con- 
servative French good taste. (Kleeman, 
to Oct. 11.)—J.F. 


SIX CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS: 
These six artists associated with the 
gallery now show their gouaches and 
drawings. Peter Busa’s gouaches gain 
in clarity and concentration over his 
large, somewhat sprawling oils. Acro- 
bats is an especially successful semi- 
abstraction, unifying component color 
planes into a suggestion of all-over 
movement. Will Barnet continues to 
shift between the poetic and the hu- 
morous. In The Search, a flux of heavy, 
curvilinear bands both evade and follow 
one another in brilliant color contrasts. 
Worden Day imaginatively touches the 
fringes of the prehistoric and the primi- 
tive. Her Terra Incognita is a delight- 
ful fantasy, its long linear loops enclos- 
ing heterogeneous details of a never- 
never topography. 

Other exhibitors here are Cameron 
Booth, Balcomb Greene and Norman 
Daly. (B. Schaefer, to Oct. 18.)—M.B. 


ALICE TRUMBULL MASON: In ab- 
stract woodcuts by this veteran print- 
maker, starkly simple shapes are rhyth- 
mically arranged on fine papers. Par- 
ticularly effective: Miss Mason’s cuts 
printed on black tissue-paper, with 
frosty pastel inks gliding over tenebrous 
grounds. (Wittenborn, to Oct. 18.) 
—D. A. 
JANET MARREN: Ancient sites in Mex- 
ico—Tula, capital of the romantic Tol- 
tecs, or Campeche in Mayan Yucatan— 
furnish Miss Marren with a starting 
point for the 22 abstract paintings and 
drawings which comprise her second 
show. Results are commendable indeed. 
Color is bright and design—in textured 
pattern—is efficacious. 
Considerable depth is achieved here 
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by use of functionally subdued color in 
upright patterned areas. These areas 
form a background over which is super- 
imposed a jungle of black or colored 
line. Diagonals, both in background and 
foreground, control movement, Colors— 
earth yellows, olive greens, and subdued 
violets—suggest the climate; contrasts 
in value divide these compositions into 
large patterns. Miss Marren is at her 
best in larger canvases such as Tula 
Motif and Danzantes. (RoKo, to Oct. 
16.)—C. R. 


FEDERATION OF MODERN PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS: This group’s 
12th annual was a large diversified 
show in which a higher level of per- 
formance was maintained than is usual 
in group annuals. In stylistically mixed 
shows conservatives often appear to 
advantage, but in this case, with few 
exceptions, the more abstract artists 
carried the day. 

Werner Drewes’ In Front of White, a 
lusciously pigmented composition of 





MomMeEr: Studio Interior 


swooping, wheeling arcs; Perle Fine’s 
non-objective Mutations, in which blue 
flames trickle across a red field; and 
Eleanor De Laittre’s vertical prisms of 
sober color—a conception related to 
some of Kupka’s—all three showed 
these artists at their best. 

Of the more figurative paintings, Paul 
Mommer’s sensuously textured, asceti- 
cally colored Interior, 1952; Joseph Sol- 
man’s somber Park Sentinel; Vincent 
Spagna’s Dream, and Karl Knaths’ 
Night Window—a grey, black and rose 
still-life—were equally notable. 

Others well represented include Jean 
Xceron, Esphyr Slobodkina, Nathaniel 
Pousette-Dart and Milton Avery. 

With two exceptions—Calvin Albert’s 
White Knight, a figure of molten slag 
or congealed flame, and Louise Nevel- 
son’s totem of a Proud Lady —this 
year’s sculpture was not too impressive. 
(National Arts Club.)—J. F. 


MODERN EUROPEAN PRINTS: Set- 
ting a precedent, this young gallery of- 
fers in this show of “European Masters 
at European Prices” a large group of 
contemporary graphics priced excep- 
tionally modestly. With the intention 
of stimulating collecting for the many 


and encouraging our own artists to ac- 
knowledge the large potential market 
for moderately priced fine art, the gal- 
lery offers such items as color litho- 
graphs published by Galerie Maeght 
(Mir6, Léger and Picasso) for as low 
as $5. Unusual prints include a deli- 
cate dry-point by Pascin, several fine 
impressions of Chagall’s Old Testament 
series, and a seldom-seen impression of 
de Segonzac’s Bubu of Montparnasse 
edition. (Peretz Johnnes, to Oct. 24.) 

—D. A. 


HAZEL JANICKI: These paintings in 
wax tempera seem to possess a haunt- 
ing mystery of inner life. In Disenchant- 
ed, a pale-faced figure is almost pushed 
into the foreground by background fig- 
ures, memories that come crowding 
about her. Today and Yesterday reveals 
its symbolism by emphasizing the fig- 
ure of Today against the more pallid 
one of Yesterday. 

The artist’s medium allows her to 
produce richness of textures, fragile 
forms clothed with tactile beauty, or 
solid forms touched by ephemeral sub- 
stance. Her draftsmanship is impec- 
cable, She has a rare gift for contour 
drawing, contour lines never seeming 
to cut the continuously flowing bodily 
planes. Many of the Renaissance mas- 
ters—and in our time, certainly Ma- 
tisse— display this particular gift. 
(Durlacher, to Oct. 18.)—M.B. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLORS AND 
DRAWINGS: This carefully selected ex- 
hibition commemorates the vitality of 
20th-century pioneers. Here, one can see 
a rich pastel image of the Italian coun- 
tryside done early in Joseph Stella’s 
career, or his Nocturne, a timeless, and 
expansive night landscape. In contrast, 
there are several straightforward 
Eilshemius watercolors, including Gar- 
den, a whimsical 19th-century-flavored 
work done just at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Other items of particular interest 
are an early, oddly monumental beach 
scene by Milton Avery; a view of New 
Mexico by Amedée Ozenfant; several 
airy abstractions by Manfred Schwartz, 
and a delicate architectural watercolor 
study by Charles Demuth. (Truman, to 
Oct. 11.)—D. A. 


JANE OLIVER: In a show of brightly 
stylized, gaily patterned watercolors of 
seashore and suburban streets, Miss 
Oliver makes a debut of interest and 
promise. Sparsely peopled with figures, 
her paintings are arranged in rather 
rectilinear patterns of clear, wet, trans- 
parent wash, Large areas of white pa- 
per function with her designs. Results 
are rather thin in form, but this defect 
is offset by clarity of color and wit. 

A New Jersey artist, Miss Oliver has 
been a frequent award-winner in the 
medium. (Grand Central Vanderbilt, 
Oct. 7-18.)—C. R. 


GEORGE GROPPER: Among these re- 
cent watercolors and oils, there are 
such disparate subjects as chorus girls 
and the fiery Joshua before the crum- 
bling walls of Jericho. However, Grop- 
per’s command of line brings a palpable 
intensity of life to all of his figures. 
The artist’s handling is varied. A 
polo player and horses in tenuous, in- 
[Continued on page 22] 
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COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION™ 


a national professional organization for teachers and students 





SPONSORED BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 





The Art Teacher and the Popular Creative Movement Today 


The art teacher is generally regarded 
as belonging among the lesser servants 
of society rather than among such 
dramatic and glamorous leaders as gen- 
erals, statesmen and explorers; that 
is, if he is regarded at all. He is often 
looked upon as a frustrated artist who 
didn’t make the grade and had to fall 
back on teaching for survival. In 
schools, he takes care of the gifted 
child whom nobody understands or he 
is asked to salvage the retarded child 
whom nobody wants. Parents of tal- 
ented children look upon him as the 
promoter of their genius offspring, and 
they hold him duly responsible when 
their children fall short of expecta- 
tions. Parents of “untalented” children 
ignore him as being outside their sphere 
of interest. He belongs among the un- 
sung heroes of history who give gen- 
erously and receive little of acclaim or 
worldly goods. He receives less salary 
than a bricklayer or a plumber, but 
he is expected to be a craftsman, a 
psychologist, something of a general 
scholar and a person of high moral 
character. The fact of the matter re- 
mains that usually he is all of these. 
He has maintained a stoical and willing 
spirit in spite of his unrewarding role. 


American Trend Toward Art 


In America today the general public 
is expressing a great need and desire 
for art—a need and desire which only 
the best efforts and skill of art teach- 
ers everywhere can satisfy, and which 
promise to change the role of the art 
teacher. This trend is being shaped by 
people who have no professional as- 
pirations but who seek, through art, a 
simple emotional outlet or a new lease 
on life. It is motivated by a dynamic 
force of sincerity and zest, and it in- 
volves everyday people who only a 
short time ago either were totally un- 
aware of art or else felt that it be- 
longed to the gifted and the esthetes. 


The present surge toward art is well 
known in the world of art and educa- 
tion. Museums have experienced marked 
increases in attendance. Colleges and 
universities are adding new art courses 
to meet registration demands. And art 
centers are mushrooming in towns and 
cities all over the country. 


This trend—one which a prominent 
critic has called the awakening of the 
American public’s art consciousness— 
is viewed with mixed attitudes and 
feelings. Some think it is a passing 
phase; others regard it with indifference 
or even hostility. Many artists, for 


*Victor D'Amico, director of the depart- 
ment of education of the Museum of Modern 
Art, is Chairman of the Committee on Art 
Education. 


**This article launches a new Digest de- 
partment which will appear monthly under 
the auspices of the Committee on Art Edu- 
cation, an independent organization sponsored 
by the Museum of Modern Art, dedicated to 
the support of the arts in general education 
and to the maintenance of high standards in 
the teaching of art. 
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example, fear that it will result in un- 
fair sales competition, that it will pro- 
duce a wave of primitives. Of course, 
both of these results are possible. But 
art can be a means of unifying people. 
Proper development of the amateur’s 
interest can lead to his own satisfac- 
tion and to his increased appreciation 
of and desire for the professional’s 
work. On the other hand, satisfaction 
based on the sale of amateur work— 
sale to the general public or to rela- 
tives and friends—can only result in 
disappointment. The field for such sales 
will diminish as amateurs multiply. 


Capitalizing on Amateurism 


Enterprising dealers and sensational 
publishers, of course, try to capitalize 
on amateur interest, building it into a 
movement of modern primitives, en- 
dowing it with extravagant or false 
values. But this approach is bound to 
end in the dissolution of what is now 
a promising and healthy growth in 
creative interest. 

The causes of the amateur movement 
are fairly obvious. In a world of grow- 
ing tension, it seems natural to look 
for emotional release or to counter 
our terrifying potential for destruction 
with an effort toward individual crea- 
tiveness. One must be impressed ‘with 
the fervor and intensity of the “average 
citizens” who are inexplicably drawn 
to art or who hope to find through it a 
means for their souls’ salvation. Seen 
on the large scale, this fervor almost 
equals a new religion, a spiritual faith 
which does not conflict with existing 
religions but rather gives them more 
purpose and meaning. Adults of all 
ages, from 21 to 80-plus, seek art for 
themselves and those among them who 
are parents demand creative opportuni- 
ties for their children also. 

What will come of this awakening? 
What does it signify and where can it 
lead? Whatever the impelling desire, 
fulfillment will depend on sustained 
satisfaction and personal development. 
One thing is certain, this movement 
will not prosper without skillful guid- 
ance and direction. Much credit—too 
much credit—is given to spontaneous 
play with art materials. After the first 
flash of exploration, without guidance, 
the experience either degenerates into 
some form of imitation or dies out. 

The sale of art goods and imitative 
devices for both children and adults is 
big business today. Producers of these 
gadgets and pseudo-professional art sets 
use and can afford to use the most 
costly advertising—for example, tele- 
vision—to promote their wares. A quar- 
ter buys a child’s coloring book. With 
a painting kit which costs a dollar or 
two, the amateur is guaranteed that he 
can make a “genuine hand-painted oil” 
by a numbers system. Thus, newly 
found interest in art can be dissipated 
in aimless effort or destroyed by com- 
mercial profiteering. 





by Victor D'Amico* 


The success of this whole creative 
movement, then, hinges on the art 
teacher. He can save the amateur from 
the misdirection of his aspirations or 
the waste of his money. He can make 
this movement into one of the greatest 
assets of our time. The true art teacher, 
the man or woman who chooses teach- 
ing as his life’s work, is an artist in his 
own right. He is not a painter or sculp- 
tor who uses teaching merely as a step- 
ping stone to his own success and has 
contempt both for the profession and 
for the amateur—although there are 
artists who respect teaching and are 
excellent teachers. The true art teacher 
is an artist of people; he develops the 
sensibilities and creative personalities 
of individuals. His greatest contribution 
today is to build people, people who 
have faith in their uniqueness as crea- 
tive beings, who respect the creative 
efforts of others, and who are inclined 
toward constructive acts and opposed 
to destructive ones. The art teacher 
helps people to see, not just to look— 
to enjoy the texture of a rock or the 
brushwork in a painting, to respond to 
little things like a leaf or big things 
like the towering pylons of Manhattan. 
He helps us to see people not as human 
machines but as sensitive beings who 
hold within themselves the power of 
great creativity. He gives both child 
and adult the best tool for living, the 
power to discover and enjoy values in 
their everyday actions and environ- 
ment. The art teacher holds one of the 
most important roles in society today 
for he can help assure the nation’s 
emotional stability which is insurance 
against propaganda intended to under- 
mine our morale. He can save the pop- 
ular creative movement and make it 
an asset for securing permanent peace. 
The art teacher is a very important 
person to the security and enrichment 
of living. He has always been. 


Aims of Creative Art Education 


An author recently observed that some 
great prophets of our time have felt 
that “pure intellect ... and the naked 
processes of logic were incapable of 
grasping the deepest experience of life, 
for which feeling and intuition are re- 
quired.” Creative art education is based 
on the development of feeling and in- 
tuition, which help fortify the indi- 
vidual against the over-intellectualiza- 
tion and mechanization of our times. 
It reinforces the faith in man as a 
creative being who is worthy of respect 
and whose freedom is inviolable. It 
lessens the tendency toward mental 
disease not by using art merely as 
therapy but by making it the source of 
healthy expression. Of course, neither 
art nor the art teacher can alone cure 
the ills of the world, but they can help 
to integrate the creative forces and 


contribute to the moral and spiritual 
support of mankind, the basis for per- 
manent and honorable peace. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 20] 
terlacing black and white rhythms is 
manneristic, rhythmic symbols replac- 
ing naturalistic forms. In Rehearsal and 
Etude, musicians,’ music racks and in- 
struments are carefully adjusted to 
convincing spatial design. 

Although Gropper’s caricatures of 
politicians and senators are in the min- 
ority here, his cynicism is turned on 
chorus girls with vapid, distorted faces 
and flamboyant gestures. 

The artist has created a human com- 
edy in which realism, symbolism and 
imaginative design are penetrated by 
sharp satiric thrusts. Yet many of the 
conceptions here are imbued with a 
warmth of humanity. (A.A.A., to Oct. 
11.)—M. B. 


BURTON HASEN: Young, Paris-trained 
Hasen shows a large group of gouaches 
and drawings which display a lively 
lyric-satiric imagination. A number of 
ink studies—done in flurries of small 
strokes—combine theme objects (um- 
brella, clowns, birds and ingénues) with 
both humor and esthetic seriousness. 

Hasen’s gouaches—mostly semi-ab- 
stract—are high-colored and decorative 
arrangements in compartmentalized 
quadrangles. But his black-and-white 
watercolors utilize chiaroscuro, with 
emphasis on lyric-romantic ambiguity. 

Although there are echoes of 20th- 
century masters in Hasen’s work, one 
feels that the artist has a strong per- 
sonal insight which will probably be- 
come even stronger. (Hacker, to Oct. 
18.)—D. A. 


BETTY ESMAN: In her second show 
Miss Esman displays greater freedom in 
design and a lighter touch in brush- 
work, indicating progress yet a con- 
sistent viewpoint. In a single abstraction 
somewhat reminiscent of early cubism, 
dancers, the harem, or musicians per- 
forming solo or in concert are reduced 
to basic color areas loosely brushed 
and defined by superimposed black line. 
Color in the oils is generally light, high- 
keyed; in the watercolors it is some- 
what richer. The latter, a series of small 
sketches, have considerable charm and 
wit. (Contemporary Arts, to Oct. 17.) 

—C.R. 


EDGARD PILLET: A critic has aptly 
called the stencil prints of this French 
artist “short plastic meditations.”’ Work- 
ing in few colors and bold, simple shapes, 
Pillet composes tasteful abstractions, 
sometimes more reminiscent of good 
industrial design than of esthetically 
significant fine art. (Wittenborn, to Oct. 
18.)—D. A. 


ALEXANDER RUSSO: Although he has 
won many awards and exhibited in 
many cities, Russo is now holding his 
first New York one-man show. His work 
is imaginative and sensitive, yet pos- 
sesses an inner core of strength. He does 
not so much paint the world about him 
as abstract its essence. 

A surging of pointed leaves, tapering 
reeds and curious vegetation, Bayou 
Microcosm seems to be reaching up to 
the light out of a welter of compact 
growth. Wartime Architecture shows 
the devastation of war in a street’s 
desolation. Chinese Plant flows as Ori- 
ental paintings do—upward on the can- 


vas in lyrical grace. This may convey 
some of the variety in the artist’s con- 
ceptions. It cannot describe his gift for 
sustaining the arabesque of designs by 
color patterns, nor the richness of the 
substance of his paint. (Grand Central 
Moderns, to Oct. 8.)—M. B. 


FRANK RUSSELL: In a debut show, 
this 31-year-old Philadelphia artist 
makes an auspicious beginning. In nine 
large paintings, romantic in conception 
and color, he places the figure with 
classical overtones in settings of semi- 
abstract fantasy. Drawing and handling 
are excellent, though composition seems 
weak. Color, sometimes heightened with 
gilt paint, is very appealing, its fresco- 
like softness accented by the sudden 
emergence of costumed figures in grace- 
ful stances, (Artists, to Oct. 16.)—C. R. 


MARILYN O’BOYLE: This young art- 
ist is making her debut with a group 
of abstract casein paintings. She dis- 
plays an at-homeness in this medium. 
While many of her canvases are car- 
ried out in low notes of color (large 
forms being effectually related), others 
possess an appealing fusion of light and 
sharp colors. The flux of movement and 
sparkling color in Marine Life, the com- 
plexity of shapes and forms in the up- 
sweep of Plant Form are typical. How- 
ever, the outstanding work, the majestic 
Blue Madonna, suggests Gothic sculp- 
ture. (Wellons, to Oct. 4.)—M. B. 


CHARLES RAIN: A magic-realist, Rain 
paints meticulous, highly glazed images 
of soignée women and wistful boys, and 
romantic views of Renaissance mason- 
ry. Among the most effective paintings 
in this show of recent work is Ice 
Cream Vendor—a nostalgic view of the 
elaborate polished-brass Neopolitan ice- 
cream wagon, painted in the detailed 
manner of the Venetian 18th century. 
(Knoedler, to Oct. 18.)—D. A. 


RAY PROHASKA: In this debut show, 
“Rocks and the Sea,” the painter (well 
known in the field of illustration; Eu- 
ropean-born and California-trained) does 
not interpret his subject literally. His 
15 oil and casein paintings describe vari- 
ous forms and the essence of experi- 
ences in terms of mood. Color is arbi- 
trary, tending toward upper ranges of 
the spectrum rather than toward blues 
and greens associated with the sea. The 
result is a collection of imaginative, 
decorative, accomplished paintings. 
(Levitt, to Oct. 17.)—C. R. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS: An 
abstract sculpture, Steep Skies’ Com- 
motion by Rhys Caparn, tops the bill in 
this gallery group. Using two simple 
shapes—a rounded one and a large wa- 
fer form—Miss Caparn suggests a meta- 
phor: the sky as a huge sounding board 
for the rumble of angry clouds and 
thunder. Other items of interest here 
include two paintings by Roy Lichten- 
stein, a Vasilieff still-life, and works 
by Louis Bunce, Mac Wells, Julio de 
Diego and Nahum Tschacbasov. (Heller, 
to Oct. 4.)—D. A. 


MICHAEL BERRY: As an observant 
boulevardier, Berry has managed to 
amass a great deal of information— 

[Continued on page 24] 
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BOOKS 


Mirror of Our Age 


“Marsden Hartley,” by Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. Illustrated monograph, 
$2.50. 


H. Harvard Arnason, director of the 
Walker Art Center, points out in his 
foreword to this monograph that it is 
“the first detailed study of one of our 
most significant and interesting 20th- 
century painters.” Published in connec- 
tion with the University of Minnesota’s 
recent exhibition of Mr. and Mrs. Hud- 
son D. Walker’s Hartley collection, this 
illustrated monograph is based on a 
study of the collection. One remembers 
gratefully that it was Walker who, in 
the artist’s later years, encouraged him 
and exhibited his work at the Walker 
Gallery. 

The present monograph (which is to 
be expanded into a book in the near 
future) is roughly divided into two 
sections: first the painter’s biography, 
then a running account and criticism 
of his art. 

It is evident at once that Miss Mc- 
Causland has gone to great pains to 
obtain the facts and to separate them 
from the fiction. Her research and docu- 
mentation are excellent, and much of 
the material she presents is new. She 
tells with care and sympathy about the 
artist’s early Maine and New York life, 
his World War I soujourn in Germany 
(and the influence of Kandinsky), his 
visit to Aix (and the stubborn attempt 
to go beyond Cézanne’s experiments)— 
all these many migrations, and the 
twists and turns of his pictorial strug- 
gle. Indeed, to document Hartley is to 
document the stops, the stations of a 
lifetime journey with many tickets— 
the first from Maine, the last to Maine. 

Miss McCausland writes: “Before his 
life closed, he passed through the in- 
tricacies of post-impressionism, cubism, 
fauvism, symbolism, and expressionism 
only to return to realism as he had re- 
turned to his native land.” On another 
page she states: ‘In essence he may be 
said to be a mirror of our age, an age of 
esthetic eclecticism and fragmentation.” 
And she continues: “Now, in spite of 
the academy of abstractionism, a half- 
century’s denial of subject matter and 
communication as functions of art is 
being subjected to re-examination. 
Hartley anticipated the challenge and 
met the, challenge.” 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Hartley’s 
late work reveals less of a return to 
realism than an extraordinary synthesis 
of abstract and expressionist elements, 
fumbled and learned during the long 
years, and at last resolved in the face 
of profound personal feeling for the 
subject matter of Maine. The earlier 
Hartley, of course, might have been an 
eclectic—a man of intellectual conflicts 
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—but it should also be stressed that he 
was a pioneer of his age. As pioneering, 
his earlier work has significance and 
value to artists and public, regardless 
of its relation to his late work. 

One ventures to wonder, too, at Miss 
McCausland’s discovery of an academy 
of abstractionism. It should be kept in 
mind, in regard to Hartley, that other 
equally great painters—Gorky, Davis, 
De Kooning (and what of John Marin 
at Cape Split?)—took off from the 
main cubist tradition in other direc- 
tions of, yes, subject matter and com- 
munication. 

Miss McCausland devotes a page of 
her monograph to the methods adapted 
in checking Hartley’s dates—a page 
fascinating as an indirect commentary 
on the artist’s life and work. She also 
includes a very necessary checklist of 
the Walker collection, a chronology, 
and a bibliography. 

—WILLIAM KIENBUSCH* 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CASTILIAN SCULPTURE GOTHIC TO RENAIS- 
SANCE, by Beatrice Gilman Proske. 
(New York: Hispanic Society of 
America, $15.) According to the His- 
panic Society, this book is the first 
exhaustive survey in English of the 
architectural sculpture, tombs, re- 
tablos and choir stalls produced in 
the Castilian region of Spain in the 
late 15th and early 16th centuries. 
In 540 pages the author covers not 
only historical stylistic facts, but also 
the social and political climates. In- 
terspersed with the text are 328 il- 
lustrations. 


TowarDS MoperN ArT or KING SOLO- 
MON’S PICTURE Book, by Ludwig Gold- 
scheider. (New York: Phaidon, 98 
plates, $5.95.) Juxtaposing art of the 
new age and art of the past, Gold- 
scheider entertainingly suggests con- 
tinuity in the history of art and the 
spiritual, as well as formal, affinities 
of widely separated eras. 


JAN VAN Eyck, by Ludwig Baldass. 
(New York: Phaidon, $15.) Baldass, 
for many years director of the Vienna 
Picture Gallery, writes a comprehen- 
sive book on the controversial van 
Eyck brothers. Includes 170 plates 
and about 100 detail reproductions 
from the Ghent Altarpiece. 


PORTFOLIO EDITIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
GREAT PAINTERS. (New York: Harry 
N. Abrams, $1.50 each.) A series of 
portfolios containing color and black- 
and-white reproductions; Modigliani, 
by Jacques Lipchitz; Degas, by Dan- 
iel Catton Rich; Gauguin, by John 
Rewald; Cézanne, by Meyer Schapiro; 
Toulouse-Lautrec, by Douglas Cooper. 





*William Kienbusch, young New York 
painter whose own chief inspiration is the 
Maine landscape, by avocation is a poet and 
a Hartley devotée. 
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humorous and otherwise—about Paris. 
Among his satiric drawings, all suitable 
New Yorker fare, there are such titles 
as Feelthy Peectures; Garcon, ou est la 
you - know - what—need we say more? 
Aside from the numerous images of 
strutting American turistas and luscious 
slatternly French model types, there are 
a few revealing vignettes of indigenous 
life, such as the famous bouquinistes 
on the banks of the Seine. (Newton, to 
Oct. 4.)—D. A. 


SACHA KOLIN: In 20 recent oils, Miss 
Kolin upholds the viewpoint that color 
and form alone are expressive of emo- 
tion, that an experience described by 
color will recall the appropriate emo- 
tion. Parisian- born, the painter has 
been working and exhibiting here since 
1936. Her canvases are painted in flat 
color-areas of amorphous pattern de- 
fined by diagonal line. Backgrounds 
tend to be muted, with bright accents 
emerging. 

An abstract conception of music is 
the basis of many of Miss Kolin’s paint- 
ings. (Burliuk, to Oct. 18.)—C. R. 


HELEN LIEDLOFF: Incorporating a 
plethora of 20th-century “isms” in her 
style, Miss Liedloff hovers on the brink 
of a personal statement. In a faceted 
semi-cubist technique, she offers an im- 
age of a somber city which seems more 
successful than the rest of the canvases 
in this show. (Creative, to Oct. 11.) 

—D.A. 


MAC WELLS: An abstractionist, 27- 
year-old Mac Wells displays an ability 
to make tasteful arrangements of flat 
shapes on his canvases. He is most suc- 
cessful when he works with’ tectonic, 
somewhat Chiricoesque compositions. 
(Heller, to Oct. 18.)—D. A. 


LEAGUE INSTRUCTORS: Ranging 
from the realism of Frank Mason (who 
replaces the late Frank Vincent Du- 
Mond) to the abstraction of Alston, 
Browne, and Vytlacil, this exhibition in- 
cludes one work by each of the Art Stu- 
dents League’s 40-odd instructors for 
the coming year. Most of the exhibits 
are paintings, but the graphics, fashion, 
and illustration classes are represented, 
offering the new student a choice of 
and acquaintance with instructors whose 
names are mostly well known. Especial- 
ly well represented in this show are 
Julian Levi, Marsh, Kantor, Kuniyoshi, 
and Alston, (Art Students League, to 
Oct. 15.)—C. R. 


MIRIAM SVET: This artist’s accom- 
plished craftsmanship is revealed by 
the deft brushing, harmonious color ad- 
justments and sound compositions of 
her paintings. With sure brushwork, she 
achieves a continuity of surface, fusing 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Decas: Two Dancers. To be sold at 
Parke Bernet October 22, 8 P.M. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


October 3 & 4, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Italian & French furniture & decorations; Au- 
busson rugs. Sale also offers paintings by vari- 
ous schools, including Grooth’s portrait of 
Catherine the Great & Raeburn’s portraits of 
Mrs. Lane & Margaret Home-Elphinstone. Draw- 
ings by Hubert Robert, Pillement, Turner; Rus- 
sian icons; tapestries, silver & table porcelains 
also included. Estate of the late James Stewart 
Cushman. Exhibition current. 


October 8 & 9, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Chinese objects of art. Sale includes early dynas- 
tic pottery & porcelains; single color & deco- 
rated porcelains; lamps, paintings, carved jades. 
In addition English & French furniture & tex- 
tiles. Second & final part of stock of Roland 
Moore. Exhibition from Oct. 4. 


October 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Herend porcelains, including dinner services, 
sweetmeat jars, cachepots, candelabras, bird 
statuettes, figure groups & lamps in “Chinese 
Bouquet,” ‘Victoria Butterfly,” ‘Rothschild 
Bird,’’ & other patterns. Property of John Mayer. 
Exhibition from Oct. 4. 


October 11, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
English furniture, decorations & Worcester por- 
celains. Sale includes specially commissioned set 
of mural paintings by José Marie Sert. Furni- 
ture predominantly Queen Anne & Georgian. 
Property of Mrs. Harrison Williams, part 2 of 
sale. Exhibition from Oct. 4. 


October 14, 1:15 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Books of South Carolina interest, Audubon bird 
prints & general Kterature. Collected by the late 
Robert J. Turnbull, Yemassee, S. C.; & from 


~ 


other owners. Exhibition from Oct. 7. 


October 14, 8 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. Etch- 
ings by Whistler; also—to be offered as one 
lot—the complete collection of Whistler's litho- 
graphic work. Part II of the collection of the 
late Harris Whittemore. (Part I, dispersed in 
1949, comprised about half of the Kennedy 
listing; the present sale comprises nearly all of 
the second half of the listing, with many dupli- 
eations of subjects that appeared in Part I. 
Many of the prints have autographed notations 


on their backs.) Exhibition from Oct. 7. 


October 16, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Oriental, Aubusson & needlepoint rugs, includ- 
ing a Brussels tapestry after David Teniers the 
Younger. Also textiles, brocades, velvets & em- 
broideries. Collected by H. Michaelyan of New 
York. Exhibition from Oct. 11. 


October 17 & 18, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Gal- 
leries. French Provincial furniture & decora- 
tions, imcluding commodes, writing desks, oc- 
casional tables; porcelains; fountains & lavabos; 
clocks & barometers; candelabra & chandeliers. 
From the collection of Henri Duvernoux (Cha- 
teau du Rampart, near St. Cloud, Paris); & 
from other sources. Exhibition from Oct. 11. 


October 21 & 22, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Standard sets, important reference books, sets 
of first editions. Sale includes a collection of 
30 Hindu miniatures representing the Hindu 
Pantheon. Property of Mrs. Harrison Williams: 
the estate of the late James Stewart Cushman; 
& from other owners. Exhibition from Oct. 16. 


October 22, 8 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern paintings & drawings imecluding Rouawt’s 
Head of Christ, two works by Chagall, several 
by Utrillo, a small Renoir, a Fantim-Latour 
flower piece, and items by Raoul Dufy, Degas 
& others. Among Americans: paintings by Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe and Childe Hassam. Property of 
an eastern art museum; Robert L. Boorstin; 
Mrs. Tawhida Rediker; & other owners. Exhibi- 
tion from Oct. 18. 
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figures, landscape and décor into a 
fluent unity. Her ably modeled figures 
take their places securely in a _ nice 
relevancy of spatial design. 

Two small portrait heads are espe- 
cially appealing: Angelo glows with 
youthful vivacity; Spanish Boy is a 
vivid characterization. While some of 
the other figure paintings lean to senti- 
mental effects, most of them are au- 
thoritative in their simplified pres- 
entation. (A. A.A., to Oct. 18.)—M. B. 


WOODMAN COLLECTION: Inaugurat- 
ing what is undoubtedly the smallest 
gallery in New York—barely five feet 
wide — Lawrence Woodman offers a 
varied group of small paintings and 
drawings by a dozen artists. Range is 
from primitivism through loose realism. 
There is a print by Sid Gotcliffe and 
a nice drawing by Frances Avery. Paint- 
ers represented include Woodman, Har- 
old Wacker, Hedi Fuchs, and Estelle 
Gray. (Lilliput House, to Oct, 17.) 

—C. R. 
WILLIAM J. LONG, A. C. SELLA: 
Wood-sculptor Long works in the Bar- 
lach tradition, hewing strong peasant 
images from sturdy blocks. Most effec- 
tive when he allows circular grain to 
model features, Long shows one bust of 
a peasant woman which reveals a tal- 
ent for simplifying to keep the unity 
of the block. 

Sella’s paintings are all based on thin- 
ly applied, smoky pastel colors. Against 
these fluid grounds, the artist poses 
stylized figures sometimes reminiscent 
of Tamayo, sometimes of Weber. (Crea- 
tive, to Oct. 18.)—D. A 


FRANCISCO MONCION: Ballet-dancer 
Moncion is fond of the medieval sub- 
ject — helmet, castle, chain-mail and 
crown. With one eye on Chirico, he 
juxtaposes his Jungian memories of the 
days of old with contemporary sugges- 
tions. Drawings in this show are mostly 
pencil renditions of blank-faced, slender 
yonng men and women wearing pearly 
crowns. (New Gallery, to Oct. 11.)—D. A. 


JOY STUTTMAN: In her first exhibi- 
tion, this young painter shows self-con- 
sciously simple canvases—some primi- 
tive in spirit and devoted to cavorting 
birds and children; some in a more 
complex idiom, reflecting the ideas of 
her teacher, Tschacbasov. (Heller, to 
Oct. 18.)—D, A. 


DANISH POSTERS: This collection of 
100 colorful posters, representing the 
work of over 30 prominent Danish art- 
ists, is being circulated in the U. S. 
under the auspices of the Danish So- 
ciety and the American Federation of 
Arts. (Riverside Museum, to Oct 12.) 

HUNTER JONES: Described by 
Reginald Marsh as a “serious follower 
of the High Renaissance,” ho 
is better known for his illus*rations and 
stage sets—now shows a group of 33 
paintings and drawings. (Roerich Aca- 
demy, to Oct. 24.) ... POTTERS AND 
GLAZES OF MONTANA: The Archie 
Bay Foundation, organized in 1950 by 
the Western Clay Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, shows works made in its Mon- 
tant pottery, built cooperatively by the 
potters themselves. (American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council, to Oct. 9.) 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
20TH ANNUAL. Jan. 6-25. Museum of Fine 
Arts. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing, pastel and 
sculpture. Entry fee $5. No jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry blanks due Nov. 15. Entries due 
Dec. 13. Write Kathryn Nason, 111 Beacon 
Street. , 

New York, New York 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 39TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Nov. 6-23. National Academy 
Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture and 
mural design. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Oct. 23. Write George Beline, 370 
Central Park West. 


AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-Nov. 30. 
Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery. Open to loyal vet- 
erans of any of the wars of the United States. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print and drawing. En- 
try fee $4 for members; $6 for non-members. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 25, mailed to 
Harry L. Taskey, 134 W. 23rd St. Entries due 
Oct. 27, at the studio of Vie Shifreen, Anta 
Playhouse Building, 245 West 52nd St. Write 
either of above two artists. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 11TH ANNUAL 
TION. Jan. 22-Feb. 8. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 8. Write 
Fiske Boyd, 1083 5th Avenue. 


FIRST SMALL PAINTINGS QUARTERLY FOR 
UNKNOWNS. Oct. 19-31. Media: all. Awards of 
one and two-man shows. Bring work by Octo- 


EXHIBI- 


ber 15 to Lilliput House Gallery, 231% Eliza- 
beth St. 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS, 


INC. 37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AND 
14TH ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 28. Kennedy Galleries. Media: 
print, intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Dec. 29. En- 
tries due Jan. 5. Write Society of American 
Graphic Artists, Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 3RD ANNUAL Na- 
TIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-Dec. 20. 
Entries due Oct. 31. Write Ernest Freed, Direc- 
tor, School of Art, Bradley University. 


St. Augustine, Florida 
DECEMBER EXHIBITION. Dec. 7-31. St. Au- 


gustine Art Association. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3.50 plus $3 
membership. Entry blanks due Nov. 26. Entries 
due Nov. 29. Write St. Augustine Art Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 444. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


FIRE, CLAY AND METAL. Helen Bunn Competi- 
tion for American and Canadian craftsmen. 
Media: ceramics, metal, jewelry, weaving, wood 
and enamels. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Oct. 15. Write Delmar Kolb, Saint Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


San Francisco, California 

CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 32ND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 28-Dec. 28, M. H. 
De Young Museum, San Francisco; Jan. 4-Feb. 
4, Pasadena Art Institute. Media: watercolor, 
gouache and tempera. Approximately $1,000 in 
prizes. Write Robert Holdemann, 1606 So. Stan- 
ley Ave., Los Angeles 19. 


Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY 23RD BIENNIAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 15-May 3. Media: oil, tempera and 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes totaling $5,000. Entry 
blanks and entries due Jan. 9. Write Hermann 
Warner Williams, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


REGIONAL 


Decatur, Illinois 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-Feb. 8. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and entries due Dec. 15. Write Decatur Art 
Center. 

Detroit, Michigan 

MICHIGAN ARTISTS 1952 EXHIBITION. Nov. 

18-Dec. 21. Open to all Michigan artists. Media: 


painting and sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $2,825. 
Entries due Oct. 11. Write Detroit Institute of 
Arts, 5200 Woodward Ave. 


Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 22ND FALL 
EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-22. Open to members 
only. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, small sculp- 
ture and ceramic. Entry fee. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
blanks and entries due Nov. 8. Write Chairman, 
Art League of Long Island, Inc., 41-17 150th 
Street. 

Hartford, Connecticut 

CONNECTICUT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 15TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Avery Memorial. Open 
to resident Connecticut artists. Media: water- 
eolor and gouache. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Nov. 28. Write Mrs. Richard S. Olmsted, 33 

Comstock Rd., Manchester, Conn. 


October 1, 1952 


Kansas City, Missouri 

MID AMERICA ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 3RD 
ANNUAL. Nov. 15-Dec. 31. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art. Open to artists of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Okla- 
homa and all Association members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture and print. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due October 23. Write 
Thomas L. Russell, 4415 Warwick Ave. 

Massillon, Ohio 

17TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Open to 

present and former residents of Ohio. Media: 


all. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
Oct. 25. Write Albert E. Hise, Masillon Museum. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


MEMPHIS 4TH BIENNIAL. Dec. 5-31. Open to 
artists born or resident in Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Nov. 
10. Write Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park. 

Norfolk, Virginia 

CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAR- 
OLINA 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
1-22, Open to artists of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 
19. Write Irene Leache Memorial Museum. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCULPTURE EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 2-19. Open to all sculptors 
residing or formerly residing in western Penn- 
sylvania. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 
23. Write Society of Sculptors, Arts and Crafts 
Center. 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE ART SOCIETY 6TH 
ANNUAL COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION. 
Dec. 4-20. Open to artists of North Carolina. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 29. Entries 
due Oct. 31. Write State Art Gallery. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW 8TH ANNUAL. Nov. 
6-29. Open to artists of Iowa. Media: opaque 
or transparent watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due Oct. 15. Write Sioux City 
Art Center, 613 Pierce Street. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE ANNUAL NON- 
JURY EXHIBITION. Nov. 9-30. Springfield Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to members. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Nov. 5. Write 
Muriel Watkins, 60 Ingersoll Grove. 

Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY 7TH ANNUAL AREA EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 23-Jan. 18. Open to artists of 
Washington and vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor. 
print, drawing, sculpture, and ceramic, Entry 


fee $1 for painting, watercolor, sculpture; $.50 
for drawing, print, ceramic. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due October 25. Write Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON PRINTMAKERS 
17TH EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-Dec. 22. Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Media: all graphic. 
Entry fee $1. Jury. Entry blanks due Nov. 4. 
Entries due Nov. 11. Write Isabella Walker, 
Sec’y., 5315 Massachusetts Ave. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


5TH ANNUAL CERAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-25. Open 
to residents and former residents of Ohio. Entry 
fee $2, plus $2 for each shipping container 
received by mail. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 14. Write Butler Art In- 
stitute. 


COMPETITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. Sev- 
enteen grants to United States students for study 
in Mexico during the academic year beginning 
March 1, 1953, are available. Of these, 11 at 
the graduate level provide tuition and 800 pesos 
monthly. and six on the undergraduate level 
provide 700 pesos per month. Application blanks 
must be returned, before October 15, to the 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th St., New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 
Mural decoration, sculpture, design, crafts, ar- 
chitecture, landscape architecture and engineer- 
ing projects having a relation to architecture 
are accepted for competition. Preliminary sub- 
missions (due on specific dates from October 
20 to December 9) should consist of not more 
than 10 small photographs, unmounted, and not 


exceeding 11” x 14.” For further information 
see prospectus issued by The Architectural 


League of New York, 115 E. 40th St., N. Y., N. Y. 

FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac- 

cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
information write Dr. S. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, L. I., N. Y. 

MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE IN ESTHE- 
TICS: A $500 award is offered for the best 
artidle in esthetics-or philosophy of art sub- 
mitted by an American author during the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953. Articles must be sent 
to Dr. Thomas Munro, editor of the Journal 
of Esthetics and Art Criticism, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Dead- 
line: May 1, 1953. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since 1887 one of the great museum schools providing professional training in 
painting, sculpture and design. Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 


material in the adjacent 


Cincinnati 


Art Museum. Eleven studios, photographic 


laboratory, print-making studios, cafeteria and library. Courses in painting, drawing, 
sculpture, stone carving, print making, advertising design, photography, and museum 
problems. Fourteen endowed scholarships including traveling scholarships. For infor- 


mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, 


incinnati 6, Obio. 


Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 
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The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al] elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


ART MUSEUM 


SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








i 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


coeuac oud dune, ce 1 215 West 
57th St. 


view In morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions. Special Satur- 
day classes for children and N Y 19 
oo a by the month ~ Ee 

any time. No entrance re- 
SO, Se school for Circle 
veterans. Classes now open for 
immediate registration. 7-4510 


™ American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 
A new supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. Cc. 


THEB INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 


Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 166 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


MEXICO’S 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Fall and Winter courses in arts and crafts. 
Amazingly low living rates in Mexico's most 
beautiful colonial town. 


Write for an illustrated prospectus: 
Stirling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 
76 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING, 
GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 
DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Students. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 


VA Approved. 
Write for free Catalog D 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 














BORIS MARGO’S 
CREATIVE ART SEMINARS 


For Beginning & Advanced Students 


Jan Gelb Assisting 
October Ist thru May 15 
122 University Place © 


New York City 
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HONOR ROLL - 


(THE ArT DIGEst presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Art League of Long Island, 4th Annual 
Outdoor Exhibition, New York 
Ralph, Dick. oil 1st award 
Vandervoort, Amanda. oil 2nd award 
Lubash, Gilda, oil hon. mention 
Egan, John W., w.c. 1st award 
Thaler, Mrs. Ruth, w.c. 2nd award 
Wrench, Arthur, w.c. hon. mention 
Koral, Mrs. Helen, ceramic ist award 
Landen, Mrs. Ruth, ceramic 2nd award 
Jarema, Mrs. Phoebe, ceram. hon. mention 
Kubick, John, oil, L.I. scene ist award 
Vanek, Gladys, w.c., L. I. scene 2nd award 


Winterroll, Karl, w.c., L.I. scene hon. mention 


Berkshire Art Association First Annual, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Blagden, Thomas, modern ptg., 1st award 
Bate. Stanley. 2nd award 

Nicholls. Mary E., 3rd award 

Clark, E. Arnold, hon. mention 

Taggart. Barbara, hon. mention 

Jurin, Lily, hon. mention 


McCoy, Dorothy H., trad. ptg., 1st award 
Hawley. C. H.. 2nd award 

Lane, Harry, 3rd award 

Merlis, Ethel P.. hon. mention 

Larkin, Wiliam H., hon. mention 
Decker, Paul E., hon. mention 


Kiln Club of Washington, D. C., 
Third Ceramic Annual 

Brady, Emma Lou, jar, $20 

Fuller, Alta, pitcher, $25 

Detwiler, Hazel Scaife, tile table, $10 

Pursel, Lisle, bowl, $20 

Fousek, Frank D., bowds, $20 

Long, OMie Palmore, cer. sculp., $25 


Long, Ollie Palmore, special Best-in-Show award 


Louisiana Art Commission, 11th Annual 

State Exhibition, Baton Rouge 
Shultz, Jr.. Roy K., oil, $100 Ist prize 
Jones, Howard W., oil, $50 2nd prize 
Starkey, Mrs. Georgia H., $25 3rd prize 
Rogers, E. George, oil, hon. mention 
Twery. Elliott R., oil, hon. mention 
Ledoux, David, oil, hon. mention 
Morris, Louise L., of, hon. mention 
Helmer, Robert, casein, hon. mention 
Shearly, Grode, of, hon. mention 


Rockport Art Association, 32nd Annual, 
Part 2, Maine 


Rose, Iver. oil, Niedringhaus Memorial Prize 


Romano, Umberto, hon. mention 


Day. John, encaustic, Young Members’ Prize 


Bowlen, Jean, w.c., hon. mention 
Ceok, Otis, oil, Margeson Memorial Prize 
Peters, Carl, hon. mention 


Pappas, Mitchell, w.c., Sat. Sketch Group Prize 


Cordich, John, oil, hon. mention 


Chetcuti, John. w.c., Mon. Sketch Group Prize 


Crane, Alan, hon. mention 

Beal, Gifford. oil, Tonsberg Prize 
Rotenberg. Harold, hon. mention 

Hale, Lilian Westcott. drwg., Curhan Prize 
Peaslee, Marguerite Elliott, hon. mention 


Yeomans, Walter C., black & white, Camera 


Group Prize 
Warren, E. B.. hon. mention 


Tenth Annual New Jersey Water Color Society 


Exhibition, Montclair, N. J. 


Carlson, S. Ohrvel. w.c., $100 
Oliver, Jane, w.c., $50 

Carlin, James. w.c., $25 

Hobbie, Lucille, w.c., hon. mention 


Maurice, E. IngersoM, w.c., hon. mention 


San Francisco Art Association, 
16th Watercolor Annual, California 


*Joe, Dale. w.c., $100 Art Association Prize 

Reichman, Fred, casein, $75 Artists’ Council 
Prize 

Loran, Erle, gouache, $75 Artists’ Council Prize 

Cechtoff, Sonia, tempera, $50 Art Association 
Prize 

Case, Relf, hon. mention 

Kauffman, Robert Craig, hon. mention 

Osterloh, Don F., hon. mention 

Stoddart, Edna, hon. mention. 


State Fair of Texas, 14th Annual Painting & 
Sculpture Exhibition, Dallas. 
*Wingren, Dan, of, $1000 
*Bomar, Bil, oil, $250 
*Hursh, Frank, oil, $200 
Umiauf, Charlies, sculp., $100 special award 
Utter, Bror, oil, $100 special award 
Widliamson, Clara, oil, $100 special award 
Nail, Reilly, off, $100 special award 
Frary, Michael, oil, $400 special award 
Fogel, Seymour, of, $100 special award 
Medellin, Octavio, sculp., $100 special award 
Travis, Olin, encaustic, $50 special award 
Diller, David, encaustic, $50 special award 
Casebier, Cecil Lang, oil, $25 special award 





NATIONAL ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
3 East 89th St., N. Y. City 


Instructors 


BOUCHE, na. 
OLINSKY, x. 
PHILIPP, xx. 


$3,000 Awarded Annually 
in Prizes, Medals 
and Scholarships 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 
154 W. 56 ST., N. Y. 19 @ PL-7-3580 
FINE ARTS ADVERTISING ART 


study with: «© ROBERT BRACKMAN 
e LEON FRIEND 

GORDON SAMSTAG 

© RAPHAEL SOYER 


Send for catalog T 





RINGLING “2 « 


2lst year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts, Interior Design in Florida year round. 


Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 


cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘“‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Individual 
instruction. Enroll now. Write for booklet. 

FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 9102, Chicago 4, Ill. 













ee PAINTING crovr 
ANNA E. MELTZER, testructor 


Life « Still Life « Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
Write for information 


58 West 57th Street 





' WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





THE CONTEMPORARIES 
GRAPHIC WORKSHOP & GALLERY 


Registration Open 
Instruction and printing for beginners and professionals 
Lithograph oa 
JOHN MUENCH MICHAEL PONCE 
MARGARET LOWENGRUND de LEON 
Morning © Afternoon © Evening 
For information write or call THE CONTEMPORARIES, 
959 Madison Ave. (at 75th St.), N. Y. 21 TR. 9-1980 


WELL KNOWN 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN ARTIST 


. heim Fellow, Instructor at Fordham Uni- 
. Parsons School, New School, etc., will 


aaa in his studio, private pupils, amateurs 
or professionals, single or 7 —_ Senctal caamoaae Draw- 
ing. painting, ia 
for beginners. Individual ara work with ad- 
vanced. Inquire evgs.: Circle 7-2000, Suite 1007. 


The Art Digest 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished 
Fine Arts school in the United States 
with a faculty of notable artists offer- 
ing professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture Ceramics, Illus- 


Sculpture, 
tration, Mural Decoration and Graph- 


ics. Coordinated with the University 
of Pennsylvania for the B.F.A., M.F.A. 
and B.S. in Education degrees. Age 
limit, over 18 years. Catalogue. 


V.M. Dodge, 116 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 

F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LaYTiGoN ou! 


Painting, Illustration, Fashion Illus., er: 
Photography, Advertising, Industrial, In- ‘ r 

terior, Architectural and Dress Design. 
B.F.A. degree. New modern building over- 
looking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Spring, Summer, Fall. 33rd year. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam fFrink, Directors 
Dept. 5102, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


NEW YORK PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 












PARIS Thorough professional training in Advertising, 
Fashion, Interior, Fiat Design (textiles, 
ITALY wallpapers, ete.), Illustration, Teacher Train- 
ing. Leading professional designers serve as 
MEXICO critics. 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree. 


R.0.T.C. Saturday classes. Catalogues. 
Box W, 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


YLAND 


Poe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
















BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 


mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 












11441 JSUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Fall 1952 DESIGN — DRAWING 
Sept. 15-Jan. 30 PAINTING — SCULPTURE 


Ss 1953 
ieee tows 5 GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 


Address—Registrar—Art School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 















CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


albright. 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 





October 1, 1952 





ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


Two new brushes, designed to give art- 
ists more freedom within their tech- 
niques, have been added to the Delta 
line. Recommended for oil painting, the 
Russian Sable Artist Filbert is available 
in standard English sizes. Its extra- 
heavy oval shape is built to hold more 
color and to keep a perfect working 
edge no matter which way it is turned. 
Other features of the brush: an extra- 
long, seamless ferrule; long natural 
polished handles with black tip. 


Another new brush, a Pure Red Sable 
Water Color Flat, designed for maxi- 
mum elasticity and controlability, is 
particularly recommended for textural 
effects such as dry brush. Hairs are ex- 
tra-fine; ferrule is seamless nickel; 
handles are black satin-finished with 
gold tips. Both of these brushes are 
available at local art materials dealers. 
For information write Delta Brush Mfg. 
Corp., 119 Bleeker Street, New York, 
By. 





Designed to store canvases, frames, pan- 
els, glass, etc.,. STAK-RAK is recom- 
mended as practical device for protect- 
ing paintings from damage, and as a 
studio display and drying rack for wet 
canvases. Individual units are easy to 
disassemble for moving, and may be 
combined, without limitation, to provide 
additional storage space. Single units 
measure 30” high by 24” wide by 15” 
deep. Write: Advanced Products Mfg. 
Co., 2734 East Foothill Blvd., Pasadena 
8, Calif. 


A frame combining the advantages (and 
eliminating the disadvantages) of re- 
flector and spotlight systems of illumina- 
tion has been introduced recently by 
Henri Heydenryk. Called Heyden-Ray, 
available in many styles, this frame con- 
tains its own built-in lighting system. 
Though no fixtures extend from the 
frame, it distributes light evenly over 
the entire surface of the framed paint- 
ing, eliminating reflection or mirror- 
effects of varnish. For information write 
House of Heydenryk, 65 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


JOBS IN ART 


[Replies to the advertisements below, unless other- 
wise requested, should be addressed to the box 
number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 116 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Rates: 20c per 
word. Closing date for insertions: seven days be- 
fore date of publication.] 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


ACTIVE PARTNER sought by well-estab- 
lished growing Art Material, Gallery, Paints, 
Wallpaper, Picture-Framing establishment. 
Unusually attractive retail-wholesale opera- 
tion, calling for creative partner. Fifty miles 
from New York City in Connecticut’s most 
fashionable community. Minimum required— 
$25,000. Reply Box C-7. 


JOBS WANTED 


YOUNG ARTIST, excellent knowledge 
rary art, 
in New York art gallery. 


ART HISTORIAN, excellent 
French, seeks translating jobs. 











contempo- 
Box C-4. 


command 
Box C-5. 





VASSAR GRADUATE, art history major, 
tent typist, 
tant, New York. Box C-6. 





personable, seeks part-time employment 


German, 


compe- 
attractive, seeks work as gallery assis- 


TAUBES 


PAINTING COURSE 


Under Personal Direction of 


FREDERIC TAUBES and DONALD PIERCE 


Public Demonstration Figure and Portrait Painting 
Tues. Eve., Nov. 4, 8:30 p.m. Admission Free. 


For Prospectus Write to Dept. D 


MASTER INSTITUTE Art Dept. 


310 Riverside Drive New York 25, N. Y. 
(at 103d St.) Tel. UN. 4-1700 


uronvia * PASADENA 


CALIFORNIA ® 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
PASADENA 5, 





314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, 


CALIF. 






Carl Walters 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mitchel Jamieson Jan. 5-Mar. 13 


JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH oar 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May @ CAPE COD: July-Sept. 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
i v circular A. 


® @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


Jan. 5-Mar. 27 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


tt CARBEE 










Registration Open 
33rd Season 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
126 MASS. AVE. .€ BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Year round career school . Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idua! instruction & advancement . Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 
courses . Veterans app. - Fine art . Commercial 
art . Fashion . Television . Illustration . Stage . 
Design - Excellent facilities . Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2, Art League School. 
1256 MARKET © SAN FRANCISCO e CALIF. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ON SOUTH PACIFIC COAST 


SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR 




























REX BRANDT WILLIAM MUNSON 
ALOYS BOHNEN EDWARD REEP 
FRED HOCKS DON YACOE 


MONTY LEWIS 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS — FREE BROCHURE 
176 C AVENUE, CORONADO, CALIF. 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


































(Opiniens of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 





Pity the Poor Critic 


To criticize is inborn in all of us. The 
infant begins to criticize before he can 
talk—loudly voicing his likes and dis- 
likes so violently that he actually throws 
up. As we grow older and are properly 
chastised for such indelicate displays 
of emotion we curb our emotions but 
we continue to criticize. Even before 
we have any knowledge of the me- 
chanics and methods of art, we admit 
that we “know nothing about art but 
we do know what we like.”’ This would 
be quite in order if we were really 
voicing our own likes and not those 
which we have been told we should 
voice. Somewhere between childhood 
and the adult stage we become quite 
gullible to the opinions of others. We 
often accept the views of another as 
our own. We love to find fault with 
work of another and in turn beg to 
have our faults pointed out to us. The 
stock phrase used by students is: “Tell 
me what is the matter with this art 
work of mine?” We want to know 
what’s wrong; there is no desire to know 
what is right about our work. 

Many times we hear or read of things 
good or pleasant or promising, and just 
as often we discard these things as 
propaganda. We have become insensible 


F. Ballard Williams 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT Nell Boardman 


HONORARY PRESIDENT Albert T. Reid CORRESPONDING SECRETARY Henry M. 0’Connor 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT Allyn Cox RECORDING SECRETARY Nils Hogner 
Ast VICE PRESIDENT Cliff Young NATIONAL TREASURER Harry K. Shalian 


Mrs. B. B. Billinger, 40 France Street, Norwalk, Conn. 


to anything that is not shocking. The 
gruesome details are our delight and 
we demand and get them. Opaque white 
on a pure watercolor sends us into 
ecstacies, What a breach of technique! 

Into this world is thrown the highly 
“educated” critic who helps us with our 
criticism, An authority is born, so now 
we not only criticize the artist and his 
pictures; we criticize the critic. 

Let’s be a paid critic. What can we 
do to satisfy us. We see a show, count 
the works of art in it, write a dull sta- 
tistical review, and perhaps make a 
mistake in the count. Delightful! The 
work of a very competent artist is 
described as fine and invigorating. Facts 
we know; but if we can say the artist 
has not come up to his standard—that’s 
news. A conservative goes modern — 
terrific! A modern goes conservative— 
superb! Careful now, we might lose our 
grip—we said we liked things the ma- 
jority of the people liked. Now it’s time 
we turn on an air of superiority and 
play hard to get. We’ll now pan a fine 
show and so allow our critical public 
to criticize our judgment while we re- 
main aloof. Good business! 

The critic now feels a need for ex- 
pansion and new horizons. We look 
around for an utter unknown who just 


paints with feeling and little else; after 
all, he’s had no formal art training. 
We'll praise the newcomer as an “ex- 
citing find’ and in his sudden spurt of 
success he will be none the wiser that 
all was done to put a bigger and brighter 
ieather in our own cap. 

Now we are so tired. When all this 
started we thought we were doing it 
because we loved art. Instead we've 
developed a cynically professional hate 
for it. Literally millions of works have 
been viewed and criticized — and who 
cares? When we have honestly ex- 
pressed our opinions of an exhibition, 
there has been little satisfaction for us. 
We succeed at making enemies, Our 
only friends are the artists we praise. 

In this bitter frame of mind we are 
requested to view another show. Oh, to 
be free again! But wait—there is a pic- 
ture! Can’t really tell what its all 
about, but the artist has painted it with 
such abandon and violence and great 
feeling—an excitement that feeds our 
troubled mood. That we must give a good 
review. A furor is begun. The work is 
ultra, ultra modern. Our “friends” the 
moderns resent the praise given the cur- 
rent “thriller.” Now we stand alone. 
No, our editor still loves us—we hope! 
Otherwise we'd starve to death like 
some of the artists we have panned in 
the past. Woe is us, Is the pen still 
mightier than the sword? How did we 
ever get into this business in the first 
place! Pity the poor critic. 

(The above is purely fiction and any 
resemblance to reality is purely coin- 
cidental. Think of this when you are 
tempted to think ill of the people whose 
only function in life, you believed, was 
to praise your work.)—C. Y. 











Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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CALENDAR OF 


AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To Nov. 4: H. Janicki, 
W. Schock; To Oct. 23: Saints in 
Gothic Art; To Oct. 26: Designed 
For Dining. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


Institute To Oct. 12: Hudson River 
School; Oct. 15-Nov. 16: Civil Ser- 
vice Show; Oct. 16-Nov. 3: Georg 
Jensen Design; To Oct. 13: L. Me- 


Coy. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Oct. 22: Ancient 
Egypt. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 
University To Oct. 
Portraits. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum Oct. 7-Nov. 
compassed. 
Walters Gallery 
& Armor. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum Oct. 5-Nov. 2: 
Show; French Drawings. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Oct. 3 22: 
casso Prints. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Castano Galleries To 
Goodwin. 
Doll & Richards 7o Oct. 11: J. D. 
Broudo; Oct. 13-25: L. G. Paine. 
Guild Oct. 20-Nov. 8: M. 8. Pearson. 


22: Imaginary 


23: World En- 


To Nov. 16: Arms 
No-Jury 
Pi- 


Oct. 81: A. C. 


Institute To Oct. 19: J. Levine; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 26: Design in In- 
dustry. 


Mirski Gallery Jo Oct. 20: L. Baskin. 
Museum Oct. 23-Dec. 14: Costumes, 
18th-20th Century; Oct. 2-Nov. 2: 


J. Steinhardt, woodcuts. 

Vose Galleries To Oct. 11: €. W. 
Anderson; Oct. 13-25: English Wa- 
tcercotors. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. : 
Albright Gallery Oct. 4-Nov. 2: A. 
8-Nov. 


A. Mitchell, drawings; Oct. 

2: Patteran Show. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Institute Oct. 8-19: Photographic 
Annual; Oct. 21-Nov. 7: E. Ohio 
Show & Auction. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum Oct.: 200 Years Tex- 
tile Design; G. Kachergis; Currier 


é& Ives. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Jo Oct. 15: Peruvian 
Art; To Oct. 26: Textiles & Carved 
Wood. 


Historical Society To Oct. 31: Chi- 
cago at Work. 
Palmer House Oct. 10-Nov. 1: L. 


Heuseur. 

COLUMBIA, §8&. C. 

Museum 7o Oct. 25: English Paint- 
ings; Oct. 5-25: S.E. Circuit Show. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery To Nov. 16: “Tour 
of Famous Cities.” 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum Oct. 4-26: State Fair Show; 
Oct. 4-Nov. 2: Press Photography; 
Oct. 4-Nov. 9: Architecture, 1952. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute To Oct. 30: 

DENVER, COLO. 


Arms & Armor, 


Museum Oct. 10-Nov. 15: Oriental 
Masterpieces. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center 7o Oct. 19: Design 
Sources; To Nov. 2: N. Roberts; 
Oct. 7-12: Art Fair; Oct. 22-Nov. 


30: Contemporary Americans; Oct. 


28-Nov. 23: W. Crumbo. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Oct. 12: Sculpture So- 
ciety; To Nov. 2: 18th Century 
Venice; Oct. 14-Nov. 9: Paper 
Making. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Museum Oct. 5-Nov. 9: Regional 
Annual. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. ; 
Neville Museum Oct. 5-30: N.E. 


Wisconsin Annual. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum Oct.; Italian Paintings. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum 7o Oct. 12: Wedgewood 
from C. Leighton Designs; Oct. 12- 
Nov. 30: The French Romantics. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy Oct. 14-26: Hawaii Prints, 
1780-1860; Oct. 30-Nov. 19: Print 
Annual, 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum Oct. 12-26: Grandma Moses. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Museum Oct. 
9: European Masters. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery Oct.: Leonardo 
Da Vinci Inventions. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Gallery To Oct. 26: Members Show; 
C. Scott: Four Women. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Vigeveno Galleries Oct. 12-Nov. 15: 
L. Kester. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute To Oct. 25: Spanish Art; 
E. Boerner; H. Summ, 


12-Nov. 


EXHIBITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Oct. 10-Nov. 
Annual. 

Walker Center Oct.: Kandinsky; Ab- 
stractions. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Watkins Institute To Oct. 22: Whit- 
ney Museum Watercolor Annual. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
L. Allyn Museum Oct. 
western Textiles. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
Gallery Oct. 5-Nov. 
nual, 

OMAHA, NEB. 
Joslyn Museum (Oct. 
Nebraska Annual; 
ceramics. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Institute Oct. 12-Novr. 
briel Valley Annual. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy Oct. 19-Nov. 23: 
color & Graphics Annual. 


9: Local 


5-26: South- 


9: Juried An- 


8-Nov. 2: 
os: th 


All 
Wong, 


23: San Ga- 


Water- 


Donovan Gallery Oct. 8-Nov. 1: M. 
Davidson; W. H. Ferguson; P. 
Wiegharat. 

Museum Oct. 11-Dec. 7: 20th Cen- 
tury Sculpture; From Oct. 11: 
Brancusi; Oct. 11-Jan. 7: Graphic 


Art by Sculptors. 
Print Club Oct. 3-17: Karp & Kap- 


lan Prints; Oct. 24-Nov. 14: For- 
eign Prints. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Association To Oct. 19: Six Amer- 
ican Painters. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Oct. 6-Nov. 30: 
Brooklyn Print Annual; Oct. 16- 
Dec. 14: Pittsburgh International. 
Studio 130 Oct. 5-Nov. 2: Local 
Artists. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum 7o Oct. 12: Matisse; Oct. 


13-Nov. 12: L. Lucas; J. Hansen; 
H. Hanson. 

READING, PA. 

Museum Oct. 19-Nov. 30: Regional 
Annual. 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Association To Oct. 19: States € 
Territories. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum 7o Oct. 19: Art of Egypt; 


Oct. 3-26: Swiss Poster. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum T7o Oct. 12: 
Printmaking; To Oct. 15: S. Hen- 
drick. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Museum Oct. 12-Nov. 15: R. Mead; 
New Mexico Architecture. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Gallery Oct.-Dec.: Good De- 
sign. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Oct. 16: Contemporary 
Japanese; Oct. 13-31: Photography. 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Gallery To Oct. 12: Post Purists; 
Oct. 18-Nov. 4: H. Diebold; D. 
Taylor; P. Lupori, sculpture. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Oct. 5-19: Photog- 
raphy; Print Guild; Oct. 26-Nov. 
9: J. P. Jones; V. W. Povel. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace To Oct. 13: L. 


Lehmann; T. Duquette, stage sets; 


Oct. 4-31: M. Jamieson, P. Cun- 
ningham. 

De Young Museum 7o Oct. 12: T. 
Duquette; To Oct. 17: L. Edmond- 
son; Jd. Bertolino, photography; 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30: Religious Art; 
Oct. 22-Nov. 23: Western Artists. 
Gumps Gallery To Oct. 9: H., M., 
é€ E. Bruton, mosaics; L. Kester. 


Museum To Oct. R. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
Rosicrucian Museum Oct. 5-26: Up- 
per Midwest Paintings, Prints. 
SARASOTA, FLA. 
Ringling Museum (Oct.; 
Sir Francis Rose. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Museum Oct. 8-Nov. 2: Northwest 
Annual; Purchase Prizes; Chinese 
Art; Oct. 17-27: Russ & Robin, 
Weaving. 


13: Stringham. 


Drawings, 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Oct.: B. Goslin; Oct. 23- 
Nov. 5: Local Teachers. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Association To Oct. 22: Art Schools. 
U.8.A. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum 7o Oct. 12: Contemporary 


Americans; Oct. 5-Nov. 2: Regional 
Annual; Oct. 19-Dec. 7%: Art of 
Fashion. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum 7o Oct. 
for Living. 
TULSA, OKLA. 


22: Italian Designs 


Philbrook Center Oct.: G. O'Keeffe; 
Japanese Prints. 

URBANA, ILL. 

University To Oct. 22: E. Saarinen 


Memorial. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Oct. 26: 
Spaeth Collection; H. Hokinson. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Arts Club 7o Oct. 17: H. A. Page. 
Coreoran Gallery Oct. 3-Nov. 9: A. 
Zerega, prints. 

National Gallery Oct.: American 
Portraits. 


Smithsonian Institution 
wegian Painting. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Museum 7o Oct. 
Prints. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Arts Society Oct. 7-Nov. 2: Artist 


Oct.: Nor- 


22: Goya 


and Decorative Arts; Wallpaper 
Show. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Higgins Smith Gallery To 
Nov. 1; A. Ruellan; J. Taylor. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Nov. 2: Illustrated 
Songs; Oct. 5-26: Swedish Tex- 
tiles. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute Oct. 5-Nov. 2: E. 
Speicher; D. Reed, 


pe ; prints; Kent 
University Faculty. ; 


NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Nov. 
23: New Expressions in Printmak- 


ing; Oct. 22-Jan. 4: “The Third 
Eye.” 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) Oct. 8- 
Mar. 1: Winter Fashions, 1821- 
1921. 

Inst. Graphic Arts (13E67) Oct. 
15-24: Magazine Show, 1952. 
Jewish (1109 5th) Oct.2 -Nov. 13: 
Biblical and Jewish Themes in 


Contemporary American Sculpture; 
Oct. 14-Nov. 25: Arthur Szyk. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Oct.: San- 
tos—Religious Art of New Mexico; 
Rembrandt; Smaller Than Life; To 
Nov. 2: Cézanne Contemporaries. 
Modern (11W53) To Nov. 16: Amer- 


ican Printmakers; Oct. 8-Jan. 4: 
Fauves. 
Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) Oct. 2-29: W. L. Kihn, Indian 
Portraits. 
Non-Objective (1071 5th at 87) 


Oct.: Evolution to Non-Obdjectivity. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) Oct. 
19-Nov. 9: Bkiyn. Society of Artists. 
Whitney (10W8) To Nov. 2: Lowen- 
thal Collection. 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Oct. 11: 
Gropper; To Oct. 18: M. Svet; 
Oct. 13-Nov. 1: H. Baer. 

A.A.P.L. (15 Gramercy Pk.) Oct.: 
P. A. Fischer. 


A.C.A. (63E57) To Oct. 18: Tromka; 
To Oct. 31: Five Artists. 


A.F.I. (50E34) To Oct. 18: Mul- 
zac; Oct. 19-Nov. 7: M. Becker. 
Alphabet (216E45) Oct. 6-Dec.: T. 
Stan; Handlettering. 

Argent (6E59) Oct. 6-25: Members 
Graphics. 

Artists Equity (13E67) To Oct. 
31: Workshop Faculty & Critics. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Oct. 
16: F. Russell. 

AS.L. (215W57) Oct.: Instructors 
Work. 


Babeock (38E57) Oct.: 19th & 20th 


Century American Masters. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) Oct. 7- 
31: H. R. Bleibtreu. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Oct.: 
Group. 

Borgenicht (65E57) To Oct. 18: 
Print Portfolios; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: 
C. Albert, sculpture. 

Brown, Arthur (2W46) Qct.: Art- 
ists Equity. 

Burliuk (119W57) Oct. 5-18: S. 
Kolin; Oct. 19-Nov. 1: A. F. Lev- 
inson. 

Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Nov. 1: 
Vuillard. 


Carlebach (9373rd at 56) Oct.: Pre- 
Columbian Art. 


Carstairs (11E57) Oct. 14-Nov. 15: 


Rouault. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57 To 
Oct. 17: B. Esman; Oct. 13-31: 
E. Viviano, sculpture. 

Creative (18E57) To Oct. 11: H. 
Liedloff; Oct. 6-18: A. C. Sella; 
W. J. Long, sculpture; Oct. 13-25: 
S. Siegel. 

Downtown (32E51) To Oct. 235: 
27th Annual. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Oct. 18: M. 
Phillips; H. danicki. 

Eggleston (161W57) To Oct. 11: 
J. Kling; W. A. Hughes; To Oct. 
31: Group. 

Eighth (33W8th) To Oct. 12: W. 
Fisher; Oct. 18-26: Hobbie, Kenny, 
Witters, Lovell. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 58) Oct.: Mod- 


ern French Masters. 
Ferargil (63E57) Oct. 6-19: 
Inting; Oct. 18-25: C. Cagle. 
Fine Arts Associates (41E57) Oct.: 
French Paintings. 


Ran- 











Friedman (20E49) Oct.: L. P. Bir- 
mingham. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Oct. 
13-Nov. 2: H. Kaptan. 

Ganso (125E57) To Oct. 22: Paint- 
ings With Explanations. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Nov. 


7: Founders Annual; Oct. 7-18: J. 


Oliver; Oct. 21-Nov. 1: R. Mason. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Oct. 8: A. Russo; Oct. 13-Nov. 
6: “The Island.” 

Hacker (24W58) TJo Oct. 18: B. 
Hasen; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: M. Citron. 

Heller (108E57) To Oct. 4: Group, 
Oct. 6-18: J. Stuttman, M. Wells. 

Hugo (26E55) To Oct. 4: Zogbaum; 
Oct. 7-Nov. 1: Berard. 

Iolas (46E57) Oct.: Wols. 

Janis (15E57) To Oct. 11: Leger; 
Oct. 13-Nov. 8: K. Schwitters. 

Kennedy (785 5th) Oct.: Marines; 
Currier & Ives. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Oct. 11: 
Venard; Oct. 13-Nov. 8: S. Weidl, 
sculpture. 

Knoedler (14E57) To Oct. 18: C. 
Rain; Oct. 14-31: J. Hawkins. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Oct.: 
Lassaw. 

Kottler (33W58) Oct.: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Oct. 11: 
Group; Oct. 13-Nov. 1: €. Bell. 
Layton (28E9) To Oct. 12: Group; 
Oct. 24-Nov. 15: D. G. Wiedman. 
Levitt (35E49) To Oct. 17: R. Pro- 


haska. 

Lilliput House (231% Elizabeth St.) 
To Oct. 17: Group. 

Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) Oct. 
6-18: W. Bond; To Oct. 31: Group. 


Macbeth (11E57) Oct.: Group. 
Midtown (17E57) To Oct. 4: Art 
in Interiors; Oct. %-Nov. 1: D. 
Kingman. 

Mileh (55E57) Oct.: 19th & 20th 


Century Americans. 
Myers, John Foundation (1207 6th) 
To Nov. 7: Group. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 


Pk.) Oct. 24-Nov.5: A.A.P.L. Show. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Oct.: Group. 


New Gallery (63W44) To Oct. 11: 
French Prints; Oct. 13-25: P. Bo- 
den. 

Newhouse (15E57) Oct.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Newman, Harry Shaw (150 Lex. at 
30) Early American Paintings. 
New School (66W12) Oct.: Group. 
Parsons (15E57) To Oct. 11: Group; 
Oct. 14-Nov. 1: 8S. Lipton, sculp- 
ture. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Oct. 11: 


C. Ruhtenberg; Oct. 13-Novr. 1: C. 
Shaw. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Oct. 12: 
E. Thompson. 

Peridot (6E12) To Oct. 11: Group; 
Oct. 13-Nov. 8: A. Russell. 

Perls (32E58) To Oct. 25: Pascin; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 29: Leger. 

Portraits (460 Park) Oct.: Chang- 
ing Exhibitions. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 53) To Oct. 15: 
Group. 

Roerich Academy (319W107) To 
Oct. 24: H. Jones. 

RoKo (51 Grnweh. Av.) To Oct. 
16: J. Marren; Oct. 20-Nov. 13: 
E. Friedensohn. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Oct. 6-25: 


Braque. 
Saidenberg (10E77) Oct.: 
porary European Masters. 
Salmagundi (47 5th) Oct. 
Black & White. 
Salpeter (42E57) 


Contem- 
12-31: 


Oct.: Group. 


Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Oct. 18: 
Six Moderns. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) Oct. 6- 
31: Welded Sculpture. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Oct.: African 
Sculpture. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) Oct.: Early 
Works; Oct. 13-25: R. Anliker. 
Serigraph (38W57) To Oct. 27: 
Vembers’ Prints; Main Gallery: 

Gauguin Prints. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Oct. 8-31: Prints of the Year. 


Town Hall Club (123W43) To Nov. 
10: Nat'l Society Painters in Casein. 
Truman (33E29) To Oct. 11: Amer- 
ican Watercolors, drawings; Oct. 
15-Nov. 8: Chagall-Rouault, prints. 
Va.entin, Curt (32E57) To Oct. 


14: Picasso. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Oct. 15: Group. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To 
Oct. 17: Prizewinner Shows; Oct. 
20-Nov. 7: Oil Annual. 

Viviano (42E57) Oct.: American € 
Italian Artists. 

Wellons (70E56) To Oct. 4: M. 
O’Boyle; Oct. 6-18: Sigaloff. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Oct. 
28: E. Wending. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Oct.: French 
Paintings, Rouault Gouaches. 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Oct. 18: 
A. T. Mason; E. Pillet; To Nov. 


30: G. Marcks; N. Savage. 
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| permanent piper, 

| ‘ 
\ finest artists’ colors _ 

| in sun thickened oil - 

| scientific fact... 


The old belief turns out to be a 
sunlight really 

does produce the finest medium 

| for oil colors. Exposure of 
m pure linseed oil to the sun 
i in shallow pans results in 
| these characteristics— 


1. Equal drying speeds regard- 
less of pigments. 

2. Quick drying throughout 

the film—not just on the 


surface. 
3. Greater brilliancy and 
transparency. 


eee to ae ee ee 


To this, add the finest pigments 
found in years of searching and 
testing—and you can see why Per- 
manent Pigments Fine Artists’ Colors 
in Sun Treated Oil are accepted as 
the ultimate in oil color grinds. 


Free booklet on the technical pre 
paration of colors—write to: 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. e CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Taubes Varnishes and Médiums 













DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRiES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NEW ADDRESS: 
18 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 





GRUMBACHER 
Pre-tested® 


No. 4228 BRISTLE OIL BRUSHES 
oN with interlocking bristles 






















The secret of famous 
Grumbacher quality 

in white hog bristle 
artists’ brushes. 
Made in 3 shapes 
Flats, Brights 
and Rounds. 
At all art 
stores. 





Each brush 
is hand cupped 
and shaped so that 
the natural inward 

curve of each bristle 
interlocks with its neighbor. 
This is why they hold their shape 
even after repeated washing. This 
is why they are preferred by artists 
for all techniques and for any medium. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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